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S HE life of John T. Burge 
T has been an eventful one. 
- From the year 1849, 


when he, with his father, started 
from Kentucky to cross the 
plains to the California gold- 
fields, he has lived in the van of 
civilization. His restless energy 
and the shifting fortunes of the 
frontier have taken him over 
the mountains and deserts of the 
West, from Alaska to central 
Mexico and from the Rockies to the Pacific. He 
has been a prospector, a mining man, a freighter, 
amerchant, a frontier sheriff, a stockman. When 
I knew him he was contentedly raising oranges 
in Riverside, California. 

The colonel was a genial, hospitable gentle- 
man. He was a master of the story-telling art, 
and he had stories innumerable to tell. As I 
was perhaps the best listener in the state, the 
eolonel and I became chums, as a matter of 
course. 

Some years have passed since I have seen my 
old friend, but many of his stories are still 
vividly in mind. They are better than any 
that I could write, so much better that I wish 
to submit them just as the colonel told them. 
He was a great lover of animals. Here is a 
story he told me of his ‘‘Chappo horse. ’’ 

I like a good horse; next to a good dog, 
I believe it to be the finest animal on earth. I 
remember in particular a little sorrel that father 
and I owned when we were in the cattle busi- 
ness up in the Sierra Nevada Mountains, just 
above the San Joaquin River. 

Chappo was as wild a bronco as you ever laid 
eyes on when I first began to use him. It took 
me a year to get him gentle, but after he got 
to know me he was as kind and loving as a 
Maltese kitten. 

He seemed to want to be with me all the 
time. He’d stay with the other horses only 
long enough to fill up on grass; then he’d leave 
the bunch and hang round camp till he got 
hungry again. I used to have to drive the little 
fool back sometimes, when I was riding off on 
another horse. I never did see quite such a 
friendly fellow as that little Chappo horse of 
mine. 

Perhaps you can imagine how I felt when a 
big Mexican greaser held me up one day and 
stole Chappo right out from under me. 

We were about five miles from camp when it 
happened, jogging along the trail that led out 
to the San Joaquin valley. All of a sudden 
the Mexican sprang out from the brush and 
ordered me to throw up my hands. I threw 
them up just as quick as I could—and just as 
high as I could, too. ‘That Mexican was des- 
perate and excited, and the gun he held down 
on me weaved round as if there was consid- 
erable pressure on the trigger. 

‘*Throw your six-shooters down on the 
ground!’’ he ordered, in very good English. 
“*Now get off and lead your animal down the 
trail.” 

He marched me ahead of him until we came 
to a horse lying in our path. My heart went 
out for Chappo when I saw that horse. He 
lay there just as he had fallen, gasping for 
breath and covered with foam and bloody spur 
marks, 

The Mexican made me take the saddle off the 
poor brute and put it on my pet. As I tight- 
ened the cinches I pleaded for Chappo. 

“Say, pardner,’’ I began, ‘‘this horse is my 
pet. I wouldn’t have him hurt for a thousand 
dollars. ’” 

The Mexican told me to tighten those cinches 
and ‘‘shut up.’’ 

‘But say, hombre, you don’t need to kill the 
horse. He’s the toughest animal in this coun- 
try, and you can ride him farther than you 
have ridden that one, and not hurt him. When 
he begins to get wabbly just turn him loose and 
#et another mount. There’s a lot of horses in 
this country.” 

The saddle was adjusted by this time, and 
the Mexican motioned me to stand to one side, 
saying: 


“If you knew how little I care about you | 


and your pet, you’d have shut up when I told 
you. Your pet may be a good horse when I 


get through with him, and he may be like that 
one there, ’? 


He pointed toward the poor, gasping creature | 


that had fallen beneath him. 

That made me crazy. If the Mexican had 
siven me half an opening I would have jumped 
him barehanded. But he held his gun down 
on me, made me turn my back and walk fifty 
feet up the trail. Then he leaped into the 
saddle, and I looked round just in time to see 












- THREE 


1 WALKED HIM UP AND DOWN THE ROAD FOR AN 


| didn’t seem to be anything to do. There were 
no other horses nearer than the ranch. Even 
if [ could have got one, there would be no hope 
of overtaking Chappo, because he was the 
toughest horse in the country. The Mexican 
| had taken my guns with him, and I could not 
even put his broken-winded mount out of its 
| misery. 
| But there was Chappo about to be ridden to 
death. I sat down beside the trail and thought. 
| An idea came to me at last, and I jumped to 
| my feet. 
| The Mexican was evidently trying to get out 
|of the country; he was headed to the south. 
| He would have to cross the San Joaquin River 
|on the bridge. There was only the one bridge, 
and the stream was unfordable. To get there 
|and head him off was my problem, but it was 
| a difficult one. 

It was forty miles to the bridge by the trail 
|the Mexican had taken. He would 
| Chappo do it in four hours. The distance by 
air-line was only twenty miles, but twenty 
miles of such brush and rocks that there would 
be no economy in making a cut-off. 

Then another idea came to me. 





make | 


~ STORIES ~ 


By Herbert F. Coovjoge 


l. THE RESCUE OF CHAPPO. 








ORAWN BY H. BURGESS 


HOUR OR MORE 


my riata and tying-rope, and charged off through 
the brush. 

It was a rough country, and it was nearly 
dark when I reached the flume. 

There was a deserted cabin there. I wasted 
just about two minutes and a half looking for 
a flume-boat. Then I laid hold of a piece of 
timber two feet wide, one foot thick and six 
feet long, tied on a couple of three-foot cross- 
pieces with my horsehair rope, boosted the 
timber into the flume, and shot off down that 
mountainside like an arrow. 

If you have ever been half-scared to death 
when shooting a lumber-flume in the daytime 
in a good flume-boat, you can have a little idea 
of how I felt that night as I shot that steep, 
crooked water-flame in a boat made in ten 
minutes. 

I was wet all over to begin with; icy moun- 
tain water swashing along a man’s back-bone 
doesn’t help his courage any. Then again, 
the ends of my crosspieces had a way of catch- 
ing on the flume joints; my boat was too long, 
and threatened to jump every sharp curve. 
That was hard on my nerves, especially where 


riata and horsehair rope from my saddle, and | trestles. 


started off for the San Joaquin on the run! 


The moon was up, too, by the time I was | 






places. I lay with my legs 
hooked round that timber, and 
held on tight to the front cross- 
piece. I made that fifteen miles 
in little more than three-quarters 
of an hour, but I earned every 
mile of it. 

I needed a rest when I crawled 
up on the reservoir bank, but 
there were five miles between me 
and the bridge. I seized my 
riata and started for the river. 

scramble through the brush 


The 
revived my circulation and gave me new courage. 


half-mile 


The river was booming; it hadn’t been forded 
that spring. I walked down-stream a quarter 
of a mile to get round a waterfall, hunted 
up a piece of drift for a float, and jumped 
in. 

The water was as cold as ice, and those 
swift, strong currents have a resistless way of 
sucking people under and whirling them round. 
But it was tame compared with the flume, and 
except for being ducked a few times and 
chilled so that I barely had the strength to 
work my float in to shore, I reached the bridge 
all right. 

You may divine that a man on foot, wet to 
the skin and armed with only a rawhide rope, 
would not feel much like tackling a big Mexican 
who was well mounted and armed to the teeth. 
If it had not been that it was a warm evening, 
I don’t believe I could have mustered the 
courage. As it was, it took me fifteen minutes 
of running up and down a sand-hill to drive the 
chill out of my bones and revive my determina- 
tion. 

I had figured the whole thing out on my way 
from the reservoir to the river, and I knew 


exactly what to do. I crossed the bridge, 


climbed up on top of the big square stringer 


that arched the road-bed, and made fast the 
end of my riata. Then I climbed down, put a 
boulder on the railing of the bridge approach, 
and fitted my hat on it. 

My plan was to jerk the Mexican off his 
horse as he passed beneath. The hat on the 
boulder was to give him something to empty 
his six-shooters at, so that I could jump down 
and be off on Chappo before he could load his 
revolvers again. 

I waited a while after my arrangements were 
completed ; then, hearing no sound of hoof-beats, 
I went to a clump of willows at the water’s 
edge and cut a club about the size of a baseball 
bat. I had no intention of using it. I cut it 
more to prevent my courage from oozing away, 
and partly, perhaps, as a remedy for that 
terrible barehanded feeling. 

The last branch was trimmed and the knots 
all carefully smoothed off for the second time, 
when I heard the tattoo of hoofs on the other 
side of the river. In a moment I was up on 
top of that bridge arch with the coiled riata in 
readiness. 

I almost knew that it was Chappo; as soon 
as he hit the bridge I was sure of it. He had 
been only four hours in doing the forty miles, 
but he was still strong and sure on his feet. 
I was glad to find that out. I heard his rider 
lashing and cursing him as they clattered rapidly 
toward me. The next moment they had dashed 
beneath. My forte was throwing the lariat. I 
did not miss that cast. 

There was a twang as the rawhide caught 
the strain; the Mexican struck the ground like 
a thousand of brick. But that man had pres- 
ence of mind. He clung to the bridle-reins. 
Chappo was brought up standing, and began 
backing and tramping round all over his pros- 
trate rider. 

The Mexican, wriggling and flopping about 
to avoid Chappo’s hoofs, emptied first one six- 
shooter and then the other at the hat on the 
boulder. 

The moment of the twelfth shot I was after 
that Mexican. He dropped the reins, leaped 
to his feet, and was at me with a knife in his 
hand. 

That was where my willow club came in. I 
ran out beyond the reach of his rope. He 
leaped in pursuit, but was brought up standing. 
As he made a slash to cut the rope, I sent the 
| knife flying out of his hand by a lucky stroke 
| with the club. The Mexican flopped down on 


| 





I took my | the curves came on cafion walls or fifty-foot | his knees and begged for mercy. 


| 
1 was not feeling particularly merciful just 


at that moment, but it wouldn’t have done 


I had remembered that the head of the| well started, and those cafions looked twice as for me to be as brutish as the man whom I 
Golden Gravel Placer Company’s V-shaped deep and ragged as they really were. 


flume was only five or six miles over the ridge, 


If I hadn’t had anything to think of but 


and that it ran nearly fifteen miles down the| the bottomless cafions and the bucking boat 


mountainside to a reservoir near the San Joaquin | and the crooked, slopping flume, 


River. 
How I was going to shoot the flume, how I 


I couldn’t 
have stuck it out. 
But I had a picture of my little Chappo horse 


him give Chappo a rake with the spurs as he | should make the five miles from the reservoir to | lying gasping for breath and covered with foam 


dashed round a turn in the trail. 


I felt paralyzed for a minute or two. ‘There 


the bridge, and what I should do if I got to the | and bloody spur marks. 
But I grabbed | jumping off when I came to the slack-water 


| bridge were unsolved problems. 


That kept me from 


| hated for being a brute. 
| [made him take a couple of half-hitches round 
| his own legs with the slack of the riata; then 
I had him roll over on his face and put his 
hands behind his back to be tied. I soon had 
him lashed so hard and fast that he could not 
wiggle. 

He was hanged a month 
convicted of the foul murder from 


later, having been 
which he 














was fleeing when he stole my Chappo horse. 
Chappo had been ridden hard enough to have 
ruined an ordinary horse, but I walked him up 

















and down the road for an hour or more, so that | lard, an’ you know very well you tell her to/| instructed to accept his orders regarding the 


he would cool off slowly, and he was never any 
the worse for the Mexican’s treatment. 








by DIFFERENCE OF AN EGG 





Lawler stood 

on his knees 

at the edge of the 

half-finished wheat- 

stack and looked 

down contemptuously at the perspiring youth 
on the wagon. 

‘*Call yourself a man,’’ he sneered, 
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‘‘and 


like me fast enough to keep me a-goin’! When 
I was your age, Hank, there weren’t three 
men in the State o’ Missouri that could pile up 
grain as fast as I could pitch.”’ 

Hank Beeler wiped his face vigorously, leaving 
it so red as to suggest serious temporary damage, 
if not permanent injury. ‘‘I’m a-pitchin’ as 
fast as I’m a-goin’ to, Polk Lawler,’’ he said, 
‘‘and if that ain’t fast enough to suit you, you 
can get another hand.’’ 

**T’ll dock you if you don’t move up,” the 
old man threatened, wrathfully. 

‘*You try dockin’ me,’’ sneered Hank, ‘‘and 
I’ll sue you ’fore Squire Frame! Then the 
evidence will fetch out why I don’t tear the 
clothes off my back a-pitchin’ up wheat to 


you.’’ 

“Evidence! Huh, you ain’t got any evi- 
dence!” 

‘*Looky here, Mr. Lawler,’’ said Hank, 


leaning on his fork-handle and blinking up at 
his employer, ‘‘we might as well settle this 
here business, an’ get down to an understandin’ 
of things an’ matters right now.’’ 

The old man seized a sheaf of wheat, shook 
it viciously, and jammed it down in its place 
in the stack. 

**Come on with that wheat!’’ he shouted. 
**We’ll argy this here to-night!’’ 

**We’ll argy it now,’’ Hank replied, 
you don’t like it you can get another 
man in my place. Whereare you goin’ 
to find another man that’d come here 
an’ work for you, Polk Lawler ?’’ 

The old man was rubbing the grains 
from a head of wheat by chafing it 
between his palms. ‘‘Come on now, 
Hank,’’ he said, pacifically. ‘*We’ve 
had enough « this here diddle-daddle 
work, ’’ 

**Where,’”’ said Hank, argumenta- 
tively, taking up the thread of the 
contention, ‘‘are you goin’ to find 
another man that’d come here and 
work for you? Haven’t you got the 
name of bein’ a skinflint and a short-rationer? 
Aren’t you known all over this here town- 
ship by the name of ‘Hambone’ Lawler, ’cause 
you set an old rusty, biled ham bone ’fore 
‘Tom Johnson’s threshin’ gang one time? Evi- 
dence? Well, I reckon I got a plenty. I 
could pitch this here wheat up to you so fast 
you’d be covered clean up to the ears if I) 
wanted to. But I don’t want to. If you care | 


‘and if 





& & @ 


T} grass had grown in the Tarkio 

IT] ito until it reached John’s waist 

as he rode through it on the buckskin 
pony. On the slopes it was thick and tall, and 
in the hollows between the hills it was crisp | 
and high. As far as the eye could reach from 
the home farm it stretched away, a brown sea, 
and over it the broad-winged hawks circled. 

Uncle Tom looked at it apprehensively. 

‘‘We’d better run a few furrows round the 
fences to-morrow,’’ he said. ‘‘Fact, I ought 
to have done it before.’’ 

The fences were wire ones, without barbs, 
and stretched on a line of posts set firmly in the 
soil. The nearest farm was Hardaway’s, and 
the road in front of the farm, together with a 
field where ‘‘Wes’’ Hardaway had put in a 
crop of ‘‘sod-corn,’’ or corn put in on the first 
.**breaking’’ of the prairie, effectually protected 
everything to the east. ‘To the south the grass 
was high, but the only thing a fire could do in 
that direction would be to burn the fence-posts. 

To the west and north the Tarkio bottoms 
lay, and from the north, particularly, there 
was the greatest danger. For there the farm 
machinery had been placed under a straw-shed 
near the north fence, made of the straw from 
the August threshing, piled up and over a rude 
scaffolding of unbarked logs. 

A little way from the straw-shed was the 
stable, a home-made structure thatched with a 
heavy coat of ‘‘slue grass,’’ and with a number | 
of poles lying on the grass to keep the roof | 
from blowing away. In the stable were the | 
mules and the ponies, and next to the stable was | 
a large corn-crib and a modest little granary, 

where the oats, wheat and farm tools were kept. 

If the straw-shed caught fire, with a north 
wind blowing, there was danger that every- 
thing except the house would go. This being 
several hundred yards to the south, and pro- 
tected by a thick grove of young walnut-trees, 
was comparatively safe. But Uncle Tom had 
a premonition. 

**Believe I’ll just get some furrows along 








“HANK BEELER,’ 


- OGDEN 
to know why I don’t, ‘Ss 


you ask me.’’ 

Hank withdrew his 
fork, jabbed a bundle 
of wheat, raised it as 
if to toss it to the 


OO 









stack, put it down again, and said, **Course | 
And seein’ as you don’t | 
lask, I’ll tell you. It’s 
ain’t able to give the wheat up to an old man | more’n I do every mornin’ for breakfast, that’s | 


you want to know. 
*cause you eat a third 

























IF | WAS 


* HE YELLED, “ 
DOWN THERE!” 


why. You eat a third more, an’ you’ve got to 
work a third more.’’ 

‘“‘Me?’’ interrogated Lawler. ‘‘Me? Me 
eat a third more’n you, you insinuatin’ scoun- 
drel ?’’ 

‘*Yes, I said a third more, an’ I mean a third 
more. Every mornin’ for four days past you’ve 
eat three eggs. I’ve had only two. You know 


very well you make Rosy Pink bile ’em to save 


FIGHTING A PRAIRIE FIRE. 


McGaffey. 


By Ernest 


the north fence, anyway,’’ he 
said. Tothink with him was to 
act. Heand John got the teams 
hitched and the plows out of the 
straw-shed, and together they 
sallied forth to the prairie. They 
cut along the edge of the fence, throwing the 
furrow out to the north, and then lifted the plow 
a foot or so and gashed another groove along 
beyond the first, and then another, and before 
long they had quite a swath of fresh-turned 
earth between the straw-shed and the tall grass 
to the north. Then Uncle Tom lifted the plow 
from its furrow and let the team take it sliding 
sidewise back to the shed. 

The wind, which all day had been blowing 
steadily, shifted in an hour to the north, and 
after supper John, who had wandered down to 
the stable, saw, looking toward the river, a red 
splotch hanging low on the horizon. He did not 
pause an instant, but raced to the house, and 
throwing the door open quickly, shouted to his 
uncle, ‘‘Prairie’s afire, Uncle Tom!’’ 

His uncle, dashing down the county paper, 
followed him swiftly toward the stable; and the 
first thing they did was to get the stock out 


| and run it to the south side of the walnut grove. 


They next got out all the lighter pieces of the 
farm machinery and put them in an open space 
round the pump at the hog-pen. The fire at 
this time was apparently coming leisurely along, 


but Uncle Tom knew well enough that there | 


is nothing of the laggard about a prairie fire. 
He silently congratulated himself on having 
put the furrows down where the danger was 
most imminent, but looked anxiously to the 
west, 


the straw-shed. He wondered to himself at 
having overlooked that corner. 
Now the wind was freshening to a gale, and 


bile you three an’ me two. I reckon you think 


| if they was fried an’ all put on together, I might 


get more’n my share of the dish. ‘Three eggs 
is a pretty good snack, but two’s only aggrava- 
tion. ”’ 

Old Man Lawler scrambled to his feet, leaned 
over and shook his fist at the man below. Hank 
could see by the movement of his whiskers that 
he was trying to vent his wrath in speech, and 
presently the impeding cork of his indignation 
popped. 

‘‘Hank Beeler,’’ he yelled, ‘‘if I was down 
there I’d wallop you! None of your business 





if I eat a dozen eggs every meal. They’re my 
eggs, an’ I reckon I’m the boss of this here 
shebang. If I want to eat an egg more’n my 
hired man I’m entitled to it, I reckon.’’ 

‘*You eat a third more’n I do,’’ said Hank, 


doggedly, resuming his leisurely | 


‘fan’ you’ve got to work 
That’s all 


pitching, 
] a third more’n I do. 
asa I’ve got to say.’’ 
eee | So it was that an egg became 
a deep-rooted issue between Polk 
Lawler and his hired man, Hank 
Beeler. For two days the contro- | 
versy continued, Hank shirking 
his tasks and Polk threatening to 
**dock’’ his wages, holding tena- | 


the first encounter, namely: That, 
as ‘‘boss of the shebang,’’ he was 
entitled to an egg a day more than 
his hired man. 

At the end of the second day it 
became plain to Polk that he was 
losing by the discrimination. While 
he saved an egg a day he lost one- 
third the services of an able-bodied 
and efficient man. But dignity 
would not allow him to yield the 
point of the egg. A compromise 
must be effected, he felt, on some 
other basis. 

**Hank,’’ said he, affably, pull- 
ing a chair alongside the hired man, 

who sat tilted back, his feet on the railing 
of the front porch, enjoying the evening period 
of rest, ‘‘Hank, we got to come to terms regard- 
in’ that egg.” 

Hank screwed his head round and eyed him 
suspiciously, but said nothing. 

‘‘Now,’’ continued Polk, ‘‘while I don’t agree 
with you that you ought to have that egg, 1 
allow that you ought to have something instead. 
I ain’t goin’ to give one inch on the egg ques- 
tion, Hank, but instead of three eggs of a 
mornin’ I’ll low you the same as you’re get- 
tin’, two, an’ raise your pay fifty cents a month 
to make up for the other egg.”’ 

Hank snorted contemptuously. ‘‘You’ll ’low 
me three eggs of a mornin’, Polk Lawler, biled, 
fried or beat up; any way I want ’em, ’sides 
the six eggs you’re ahead o’ me now. If you 
don’t do that, we’ll keep right on like we are, 
only I notify you that I’ll quit work at half 
past five, ’stead o’ half past six. You know 
you can’t get another man in this county to 
come here an’ work for you.’’ 

Lawler remained obdurate on the egg. At 
least, until the next morning. Then he smi- 








where there was an opening through | 
which the flames might come perilously near | 


lingly informed Hank that Rosy Pink had been 


the fire, with a mighty roar, was 
coming with leaps and bounds. 
It was a wonderful sight. 


were projected in sheets, soft 
gray wraiths that fell on the dry 
grass as the agile flame sprang over, caught up 
the dead stalks in a wild uplifting of scarlet, 
and then bounded on again, whirling up the 
blazing grass in its flight. 

Where the grass was highest and thickest 
there were hollow reports, as of muffled artil- 
lery, and in front a steady and swift advance 
of gleaming and fantastic fire furies. 

It fascinated John as he watched it. Uncle 
Tom had fought many a fire, and with a broad 
paddle in his hands, he waited until the cohorts 
of flame had reached the edge of the farm at 
the west before he decided on action. 
| ‘*Wind’s veering away to the west, John!’’ 
he cried. “The fire’ll come up slow to these 
furrows in front of the shed. 
fight at this little corner to the west here.’’ 
There was some grass along the fence, and if 
the fire came up with a rush along the strip 
pointed out by Uncle Tom, there was danger 
that a tongue of flame might lick in far enough 
to carry fire to the straw. Once that caught, 
| there was no hope for the machinery, and 
| probably none for the stable and the rest of 
| the outbuildings. 

Together the man and boy ran along the 
fence, intending to meet the blaze as it came up 

from the west and beat it down as much as 
| possible, so that the advance of the fire toward 
the fence-line and the connecting line of grass 
toward the straw-shed would be broken. 

“‘We’re going to get singed a little, son,’’ 
| said his‘uncle, grimly. 

John said, ‘‘All right, Uncle Tom,’’ but he 
shivered a trifle as he saw the hungry fire come 





ciously to the point raised by him in | 


Ahead of it the white-hot ashes | 


We’ve got our | 


preparation of three eggs. 

**You mean nine eggs,’’ said Hank. ‘‘There’s 
six a-comin’ to me, one a day for six days 
past. ” 

‘*Three eggs,’ said Lawler, stubbornly. 

‘Nine eggs,’’ said Hank. 

**'Three eggs,’’ Lawler repeated, starting 
toward the cow lot with a milk-pail on each 
arm. 

‘‘Nine eggs,’’ insisted Hank, beating the 
dust out of the currycomb against the heel of 
his boot. 

Lawler walked on. At the corner of the 
| barn he turned and looked at Hank. ‘Three 
| eggs !”? he shouted. 

‘*Nine eggs!”’ bawled Hank, in reply. 

That was an unsatisfactory day for Lawler. 
Hank was slower than ever, although of such 
cheerful mind that he positively refused to 
| quarrel. 

“*Well, you had your three eggs,’’ said the 
old man, testily, ‘‘but I don’t see as it made 
any difference to you.’’ 

‘*You forget,’? JIlank answered, smiling 
| cheerfully, ‘*that you’re still six eggs ahead 
0’ me.’ 
| Lawler’s daughter, Rosy Pink, slender and 
fair of face, the only female member of the 
household, was duly cognizant of the egg con- 
troversy. For reasons known only to herself, 
| her sympathies were wholly and fervently with 

Hank. So she knew what it meant when her 
father said at supper on the third day of the 
contention : 

‘‘Rosy Pink, they’s six eggs a-comin’ to 
Hank. You give ’em to him whenever he 
wants ’em, fried, biled or beat up—any way 
he likes.’’ 

‘*All right; pap,’’ said she, not lifting her 
face from the task of dividing into six pieces 
a gooseberry pie. 

“I hope,’’ said Lawler, looking across at 
Hank, his face showing plainly the effort the 
surrender had cost him, ‘‘that you’re satisfied.’’ 

‘*Perfectly,’’? Hank replied. 

Rosy Pink’s face was troubled as she cleared 
away and washed the dishes. She had not the 
heart to sing the hymn with which she usually 
lightened her labors, and some weighty expec- 
tation kept drawing her gaze toward the open 
kitchen door. Hank brought the milk for her 
to strain. He put the buckets down on the 
porch and leaned against the doorjamb. 

‘‘Why ain’t you a-singin’ this evenin’, Rosy 
Pink?’’ he asked. ‘‘I most always can hear 
you clean over to the pasture.’’ 

Rosy Pink smiled wearily. ‘‘Well, I just 
didn’t feel like it, Hank,’’ she said. 

**You’re not huffy about anythin’, are you?’’ 

**No, Hank, I’m not huffy. I want to talk to 
you a minute after I strain the milk.’’ 

Hank sat on the steps of the kitchen porch 
and waited. Soon Rosy Pink joined him. For 
a while she said nothing, but sat pensively 
with her elbows on her knees, her chin in her 
hands, It was dusk. The vibrant chorus of 
insect life rose in the dim foreground of orchard 
and meadow. In the northwest a line of dark 
clouds, illumined now and then by a soft glow 
of lightning, which eame and went silently, 
threatened the peace of the summer night. 

‘*Hank,’’ said Rosy Pink, suddenly breaking 
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roaring down the slope. The furrows stretched 
out far enough to the west so that the fight was 
in a space hardly fifteen feet wide. 

It seemed as if the fury of the fire had 
weakened for lack of material as it swept 
up this lane, and John, with his mouth shut, 
as his uncle had cautioned, found that fight- 
ing a prairie fire was not so terrible a thing, 
after all. At least it seemed so at the first few 
strokes of the paddle. But the sparks flowed 
ahead of him and left him with scorched boots, 
| while the flame crept up the line of fence like 
|a live thing, and the two sprang after it and 
beat it down as you would a crawling serpent. 

It was all over in fifteen or twenty minutes. 
The fire to the north, unaided by the wind, 
had run to the furrows, had mumbled and 
gnawed at the grass covered by the dirt of the 
furrows, lighted a candle of some tall blade, 
flickered, and then gone out. The sparks from 
the west gleamed menacingly here and there, 
and great care was needed to watch the straw- 
shed, but the real peril was past. 

**You did weil, John,’’ was his uncle’s 
comment, and the boy felt a glow of pride at 
the praise. Together they watched the steady 
roil and sweep of the fire as it galloped in from 
the ‘Tarkio bottom. 

‘*West fences all gone,’’ said Uncle Tom. 
“My fault, though. I ought to have plowe! 
in there a week ago. Maybe the furrows 
wouldn’t have kept her back, though,’’ lh: 
added, ‘‘and I was afraid to set it going myself. ’ 

Toward the Tarkio the skies were crimson 
From the west, charging up the slopes agains 
the line of wire fences, were sheets of fire tha 
| flung before them white ashen banners al 
| roared their defiance as they came. 

Together they waited until the last vestige « 
danger was gone. Then they went slowly bac! 
to the house. 

As John took off his boots the soles fell 01 
the floor. He felt a sudden sting. 

“Gee, Uncle Tom,’’ he said, ‘‘my feet a) 
blistered !’” 
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the silence, ‘‘when do you want those eggs pap 
was tellin’ of ?’’ 

‘Oh, I ain’t particular,’’? he answered. ‘‘I 
haven’t figgered out how I want ’em yet. 
More’n likely I’ll want some of ’em done up 
one way an’ some another. I’d let the whole 
thing drop now, but if I did your pap’d say he 
won. So 1’m bound to have them six eggs, an’ 
I’m a-goin’ to eat ’em ’fore his face, too. Say 
we leave ’em till next Sunday mornin’, when 
you won’t be so rushed.’’ 

‘*Hank,’’ she said, solemnly, ‘‘I can’t give 
you those eggs, Sunday nor any other time.’’ 

‘*You—can’t—give—me—them—eggs? What 
do you mean, Rosy Pink?’’ 

She shook her head slowly, looking straight 
away toward the faint outline of clouds. ‘‘No, 
Hank, I can’t.’’ 

‘‘Why, Rosy Pink, did your pap tell you not 
to?”’ 

‘*‘No, Hank.’’ 

‘“‘Why, then?” 

‘* *Cause—’cause —’’ 

‘* ?Cause why ?”’ 

***Cause I ate ’em, that’s why.’’ 

**You—you ate six eggs?’’ 

**Yes, I did, I ate ’em yesterday mornin’. 
I wanted to see you an’ ask you not to let on 
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he keeps such close watch. When he told me streets! With all their Oriental dignity and 
to cut you down one egg, I ’lowed I’d save | repose, they cannot always help being annoyed 
7em up an’ have a feast once in my life. Idid| by their admirers. I remember so well a 
it, too. Now if I’ve got to make ’em good, | Chinese gentleman, evidently of the highest 
they’ll have to come out of the eggs pap’s got | rank, with a splendid queue hanging down 
saved up to take to town next Sat’day. An’ | from his head, and clad in 
he knows how many there are, an’ how many |the most gorgeous purple 
there’s a-comin’, ’pears to me.”’ brocade, who called on me, 
‘Rosy Pink,” said Hank, leaning forward | having walked the whole 
and looking into her eyes, ‘‘how old are you?’’ | way from the station to my 
“‘’m past twenty-two,’’ she replied. house in his thin slippers. 
**You’re your own man,—boss, | mean,—an’ Of course he was the object 
if I was you I wouldn’t stand it any longer. | of a perfect ovation on the 
You come on an’ walk down toward the pasture | part of the Oxford gamins, 
with me, and let’s talk this thing over.’’ jalthough he seemed hardly 
Polk Lawler pounded hard on his daughter’s | to notice the crowd that fol- 
door the next morning at four o’clock. She did | lowed him. 
not answer. He pounded again, and rattled| Fortunately he brought an 
the knob. No response. He opened the door. | interpreter with him, and 
Rosy Pink’s bed was empty. Alarmed, he | soon began to explain to 
shouted her name. His voice rolled through | me the object of his call, 
the house with an imperious, rising inflection, namely, the elaboration of a 
but awakened no reply. Thinking that she | universal language. ‘To no 
probably had arisen before him, he hurried to | one does such an idea seem 
the kitchen. There, fastened to the door with |more natural and feasible 
a tack, just above the sliding bolt, he found a | than to a man who speaks 
paper. ‘There was writing on it, and the writing | and thinks in Chinese. I 
ran: was perfectly amazed at his 
clear perception of the 
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|that you will never torture or kill a fly?’ 
}and some of them gave him their hands as a 
promise that they would never kill any living 
thing again. 

This was his Buddhist sermon at Oxford. 
It was preached very near 
St. Mary’s, and may have 
done as much practical good 
as many of ihe academic 
sermons preached in that 
church, 

I walked home with my 
guest, and after he had 
settled down in my study 
he began to explain his work 
to me. Of course I was not 
so inhospitable as not to ask 
him to have luncheon first, 
but there was hardly any- 
thing that he would touch. 
Wine he had forsworn once 
for all, but there was hardly 
anything that had not had 
life in it, whether fish, fowl 
or meat, and all that was 
taboo. Not even eggs or 
milk found favor in his 
sight; and yet with his scant 
meal of vegetables he looked 
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to pap that you didn’t get them. You won't! polk Lawler dier Sir Rosy Pink she et them 
tell pap, will you, Hank?’’ she coaxed, placing | Aigs. in order to Gitt them Aigs I had to taik 
her trembling, eager hand on his arm. Rosy Pink. We have Went to Butler to Gitt 
“No, honey,”’ he said, ‘‘I won’t ever say Maryd. we Will B Back somtiam Todaie yours 


difficulties of such an undertaking, and at the| stronger and rounder than many of the young 
truly philosophical spirit in which he had | men of Oxford. 
approached the problem. It wasa real pleasure; He had been engaged for some time in preach- 


Hank. 


to listen to such thoughts on the nature of 











a word about it.’’ 

‘“*You know pap’s ways,’’ she continued. 
‘*He stints an’ starves an’ scratches an’ scrapes, 
what for I don’t know. He’s got a plenty, 
but he don’t want to eat it. I’ve been half-fed 
ever since I can remember. I never did have as 
many eggs as I wanted at once in my life before. 
’Pears like pap knows every egg that’s laid, 


SOME OF 
By th 
Pt. Hon. Fredé 


© OST authors, unless they are very 

iM easily satisfied, would, I believe, be 

very willing to admit that the best time 

for writing a book is when the book is finished, 

printed and published. It is too late then, 

and all that can be done is to wait for a second 
edition, if it ever comes. 

Ever so many things emerge from the memory, 
when it is too late, ever so many notes turn up 
from various note-books which all had a right 
to be inserted. Some of these seem really essen- 
tial to make an argument quite clear and 
clinching, and to prevent 
those more or less wilful 
misunderstandings, without 
which the office of the critic 
or the reviewer would indeed 
be difficult or impossible. 

A man who writes, writes 
generally for himself, and 
takes certain things for 
known and granted, which 
therefore he need not men- 
tion again, while the critic 
naturally tries to make out 
that the author ought to 
have mentioned everything 
at once, even though he may 
have fully discussed the 
main subject on former occa- 
sions. An author should 
certainly read his book as 
strangers read it. He would 
then see how much might 
have been added, how much 
might have been more fully 
explained or slightly modi- 
fied, in order to prevent 
some of those cheap objec- } 
tions which delight the iB 
hearts of many reviewers. 

No wonder, therefore, that 
in looking over the pages 
of my ‘‘Reminiscences,’’ 
published some years ago under the title of 
“Auld Lang Syne,’’ I should often have said 
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The old man moved nearer the window and language as he uttered through his interpreter, 
read it again. Then he tucked it into his vest | evidently sometimes very impatient with him 
pocket and smiled. for not always seizing his thoughts or giving 

‘*He’s a pretty bright fellow, that Hank them their right and accurate expression, 


Beeler,’’? he chuckled, as he slid the kitchen | although I doubt whether many of our own 
| bolt. ‘*Reckon there ain’t any doubt that he’ll | philosophers could have seized and followed | 
| get along all right.’’ 





them. 

His familiarity with the Chinese language 
and the Chinese system of writing gave him, 
no doubt, a great advantage, because that lan- 
guage, with its peculiar system of half-picto- 
graphie and half-classified writing, might well 
suggest the idea and the possibility of a uni- 
versal language. And yet a Chinese from 
| Canton would hardly understand a mandarin 
of my Indian and Eastern friends were left out, from Nankin, because they each pronounce 
because they did not present themselves to my the same written signs so differently. If an 
memory at the time, or, it may be, because I | Englishman and a German saw in an astronom- 
was afraid they would not interest my readers | ical work the signs , they would 
as much as they once interested me. 





earth. But the German would pronounce them 


THE GENTLEMAN FROM CHINA Sonne, Mond and Erde, the Englishman sun, 
4 moon and earth. That is like the difference 


HAVE had constantly at Oxford people in the pronunciation of Chinese writing in the 






E not only from India, but from China, | south and north of that country. 

Persia, Japan, from Central Africa, | Again a Frenchman who saw the Chinese 
even Red Indians from North America, such as | signs or words, © ¥>. would 
say at once, soleil, lune, 
montagne and chien; but 
the Englishman would read, 





dog. When an Englishman 
pronounces 899 as eight 
hundred and ninety-nine, 
a German would read 
achthundert neun und 
neunzig, but both would 
understand just the same 
thing. However, this sub- 
ject, although it is very clear 
and simple, would carry us 
too far at present, and I can 
only say that I shall not 
easily forget the intelligent, 
sharp eyes of my Chinese 
visitor when he perceived 
that I understood what he 
meant, and when he began 
to see the difficulties also, 
which I pointed out to him, 
in his great undertaking, 
difficulties which had fright- 
ened even Leibnitz, and 
made him say that he would 
want the help of several 
academies to enable him to 
carry out his scheme of a 
universal language. 

’ An equally startling visitor 
| the last of the Blackfoot tribe, who came to me, | was a Buddhist monk who came to visit me at 
fortunately with an interpreter, to discuss any | Oxford. He was a splendid-looking man, tall, 
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A BUDDHIST PARABLE ILLUSTRATED 


| know at once that they meant sun, moon and | 


sun, moon, mountain and | 


to myself, ‘‘What a pity! I ought to have | problem, religious or political, which interested 
mentioned this or that. I might have guarded them, and on which I was, often very wrongly, 
against any possible misapprehension by simply | supposed to be able to throw some new light. 
putting in a word or two to qualify a too | I often pitied those Eastern visitors when 
general statement, but I thought that every-| they came from the railroad-station in their 
body would understand what I really meant. ’’ native attire, or in something resembling it, as 
| far as that was safe. I remember a Mohawk, 


“AT THE FOOT OF THE STAIRCASE.” — came in his paint and feathers, although 


strong and very handsome, nay, beautiful. He 
wore an unspotted yellow silk dress that fell like 
a Greek tunic from his shoulders to his feet. His 
face had all the Greek nobility, but suffused and 
softened by true Buddhist kindness. He might 
have sat for a statue of Buddha himself, and | 
certainly have looked better than most Buddhist | 
statues. 








ing more correct views about Buddhism in 
| Ceylon and India. He had also been actively 
| engaged in rescuing a temple of Buddha’s, the 
| Mahibotho Temple, from the Hindus, who had 
bought it, and who for a long time had pre 
vented the Buddhists from worshiping their 
great saint within the walls of his own temple. 
| He carried on his propaganda, or rather his 
reformation, chiefly by sermons as a travelling 
| Buddhist friar, by leaflets and pictures. Of 
these pictures he gave me one which I have 
had copied here, and which, even in spite of 
| the Sanskrit verse beneath it, certainly requires 
interpretation. 

| It says: ‘*The happiness in the enjoyment 
| of sensual pleasures is very small, smaller even 
| than a mustard seed, but the misery of men is 
| very great, as may be seen from [the picture of} 
| the drops of honey and the man.’’ 


THE PARABLE OF THE TREE. 


© Y friend was not a little surprised when 
a I, as a mere outsider, recognized at once 
‘ a well-known Buddhist parable in this 


picture. Weseea tree, and an elephant trying to 
uproot it. One of its branches is bent down and 
aman clings to it, evidently anxious not to be 
drowned in a well beneath him. 

If we could see farther down in the well we 
| chose see at the bottom a dragon, ready to 
swallow the man. We can see on each side of 
the well serpents peeping forth ready to bite 
him and kill him. 

The branch to which he clings is being 
|gnawed by two mice, black and white (night 
and day), while the man himself, neglectful of 
all these surrounding dangers, keeps his mouth 
open, eager to catch some drops of honey that 
fall down from the tree. 

A Buddhist preacher stands by the side of 

the well, and what does he teach? He says 
that the tree is the world, the branch the thread 
of life clasped by a man who does not see the 
dragon or the serpents or the mice or the ele- 
phant, and thus is sure to perish, unless he can 
| be torn away from the drops of honey and labor 
| for his own salvation, like the Buddhist monk 
| who comes to preach to him. 

But how did I know this parable? It does 
not, as far as I remember, occur in any Sanskrit 
work, but yet I have little doubt that it had its 
origin on Indian soil, and was carried to Europe 
through that well-known channel in which 
stories current in India from time immemorial 
have been collected and carried on from stage to 
| stage, from translation to translation, from India 
| to Europe. 

These stories had been largely used by the 
Buddhists in their endeavors to teach the 
| lower classes of the people, and had therefore 
been mixed up with many of the ideas pecul- 
iarly Buddhistic. 

The collection known to us under the name 
of ‘‘Panchatantra’’ became very popular, and 
finally, by means of well-known translations, 
Persian, Arabic, Hebrew, Greek and Latin, 
reached the principal countries of the East, 
and also of the West. The earliest collection of 
the fables and parables was no doubt made in 
Sanskrit, but of that collection we possess at 





‘ he had prudently thrown a cloak over his native 
& May] HAT the French in their telling way call 
W the esprit au bas de Vescalier, cab wit, 


comes to every author, I believe, even if 
he has waited the Horatian nine years before 
publishing his manuscript. Who does not re- 
member those thoughts, those clever sayings, 
which crowd in upon us at the foot of the stair- 


case, that is, when an interview is over or when | 


a book is printed, while the best things which 
we ought to have said have remained unsaid? 
We cannot run back and say them, nor can we 
print an appendix to a volume and give ina 
supplement all that would have made our mean- 
Ing so much more clear or more impressive. 

In the second volume of my ‘‘Reminiscences”’ 


I spoke chiefly of my Indian friends; but now, | 


on looking over that volume, I see how many 





costume. Some of the Indian rajas and maha- A BUDDHIST SERMON AT OXFORD. 
rajas came to me in shooting-jackets and billy- 

cock hats, switching their riding-whips with all i the streets from the railway to my 
the nonchalance of a true undergraduate, and | iM house all the urchins of Oxford, boys 
with no more of darkness in their skin than | « and girls, and grown-up people also, 
would have suited an Italian or Spaniard. No | followed him, as if he had been the Pied Piper 
one would have taken them for exotic products. | of Hamelin. 

Others, however, came in their native cos-| But his benevolent smile never forsook him, 
tume, splendidly draped in costly shawls, with | and at last he turned round in the street and 
turbans and jewels that make one’s mouth | said to his small persecutors: 
water. They were generally wise enough to| ‘‘Now, my children, if you will be quiet I 
drive from the railway-station, and the little | shall tell you a story.”’ 
| Street boys could only shout when they saw| And he began to tell them the story of a boy 
them step in and out of their carriages, or when | who always tortured and killed flies, and at 
| they left my house again. last was punished by a wasp stinging him on 
Wo to the poor Oriental who does not know | his nose. 
| these boys or the many curious loungers of our| He then asked them, ‘Will you promise me 





| present an abbreviated text only, the ‘* Pancha- 
| tantra, ’’ or ‘‘Pentamerone,’’ of which another 
| abridgment has reached us as the ‘‘ Hitopadesa,’’ 
or ‘*Wise Counsel.’’ 

I cannot here explain all the stations through 
which the original and perfect text of the 
‘*Panchatantra’’ reached Persia, Syria, and at 
last Europealso. The story is a fascinating one, 
but its narration in detail would require more 
space than I have at my disposal. At present 
I can only say that this book of Indian fables 

| became known to the King of Persia, Chosroes 
| Nushirvan (531-579 A. D.), who had it trans- 
lated into Pahlavi, the ancient language of 
Persia, while Calif Al-Mansur (754-775 A. D.) 
had it rendered into Arabic. That translation 
| was again turned into modern Persian (914), 











Greek (1080), Hebrew (1250) and Latin (1263- 
78), and afterward into all the languages of 
Europe—Italian, German, French, and so forth, 
till it fell into the hands of La Fontaine, many 
of whose charming fabliauz are taken directly 
from that source. 

Of course, in their progress from India to 
Europe, many changes took place. Even in 
India itself every narrator felt himself at liberty 
to vary his story. Thus the Abbé Dubois, in 
his ‘‘Meurs, Institutions et Cérémonies des 
Peuples de UV Inde,” 1848, tells what is evi- 
dently our story, as he often heard it in the 
south of India: 

ANOTHER VERSION OF THE PARABLE. 
“6 TRAVELLER, having missed his 

; way, was overtaken by darkness in 

: the midst of a dense forest. In fear 
of wild beasts, he decided that the only means 
of escaping them would be to spend the night 
in the branches of one of the largest trees 
which he could find. He therefore climbed 
into a tree, and without further thought of 
the dangers which might befall him, fell fast 
asleep, and awoke only when the rays of the 
morning sun warned him that it was time to 
continue his journey. 

‘““As he was preparing to descend, he cast 
his eyes downward, and espied at the foot of 
the tree a huge tiger, eagerly and impatiently 
watching, as it were, for its prey. Struck with 
terror at the sight of the beast, the traveller 
remained for a while transfixed to the spot 
where he sat. At length, recovering himself a 
little and looking all round him, he observed 
that near the tree on which he sat were many 
others, with their branches so interlaced that 
he could easily pass from one to another, and 
thus escape the danger which threatened him 
below. 

‘‘He was on the point of making his escape 
in this way, when, raising his eyes, he saw a 
huge snake hanging to the branch immediately 
over him, with its head nearly touching his 
own. 

‘“‘The snake was apparently fast asleep, but 
the slightest noise might rouse it. At the 
sight of this twofold danger to which he found 
himself exposed, the poor traveller lost all 
courage. His mind wandered, his trembling 
limbs could hardly support him, and he was 
on the point of falling into the clutches of the 
tiger which was watching for him below. 
Chilled with fright, he remained motionless in 
fear of the cruel death that awaited him, ex- 
pecting every moment to be his last. 

‘*The unfortunate man, however, having 
somewhat recovered his senses, once more raised 
his eyes, and perceived, on one of the topmost 
branches of the tree, a honeycomb, from which 
sweet drops of honey were trickling down at 
his side. ‘ ; 

‘*Thereupon he stretched forward his head, 
opened his mouth, and put out his tongue to 
catch the drops of honey as they fell, and in 
this delicious enjoyment he thought no more of 
the awful dangers which surrounded him.’’ 

The Abbé Dubois, the famous missionary in 
the south of India, calls this and similar stories 
‘‘shepherd stories,’’ which shows that they 
existed not only in books, written in the southern 
dialects, such as Tamil, Telugu or Kanarese, 
but that they were freely repeated by shepherds 
and similar people. Thus it happened that 
they were modified in various ways, as we see 
even if we compare the parable presupposed by 
our picture and the shepherd story preserved 
by Dubois. 

Still greater variations appear when we read 
the Arabic, Hebrew, Latin, German, Spanish 
and Italian versions of the old collection of 
fables first translated from Sanskrit, for the 
benefit of Chosroes Nushirvan, about the middle 
of the sixth century of our era. At that time, 
therefore, we may be certain that the original 
Sanskrit collection of these stories had long 
been finished. 


THE FABLES OF THE SAGE BIDPAI. 


S F course this one collection, or this one 
ne great channel of stories, running from 

- India to Italy, France and England, 
does not contain all the popular stories of the 
countries through which it passed. But it 
forms one important artificial channel which 
explains the presence of a large body of stories 
in the literature of all the countries. 

The discovery of this channel and its various 
ramifications, although it had long been sus- 
pected, was ultimately proved by the late 
Professor Benfey of Géttingen, and his work, 
called ‘*‘Panchatantra’’ (1859), was indeed, as 
it is called in Germany, a bahn-brechende, 
that is, way-breaking work which has given 
a firm foundation and properly defined limits 
to what is now called the science of folk-lore. 
Let no one dabble in folk-lore who has not read 
and mastered this book. 

There is plenty of unknown land still to be 
explored by the student of folk-lore, but there 
is one plot cultivated like a garden, namely, the 
cycle of stories collected in India at least before 
the sixth century B. C., and known in Europe 





as the fables of the Sage Pilpay, or Bidpai, 
well known to most of us in the fabliaua of 
La Fontaine. 

The last I heard of my Buddhist friend 
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Dharmapila was a mention in a Japanese | left Calcutta for Madras, to begin the work of a | accidents. 


jourmfal, the Orient. Here it is said that the 


Anagarika, that is, the homeless, Dharmapdla, | which he was to visit Japan on a similar errand. 


Buddhist propaganda in southern India, after 











and the skating-pond’s~ been enlarged, 
and I have that little new room in 
the tower and —’’ 

All the way down-stairs and along the fourth 
corridor we heard it coming, louder and louder, 
till it flooded into our room in a regular tidal 
wave, bearing Charity Ann Lynne on its bosom. 
Prophetically endowed were the godfathers and 
godmothers who bestowed that name upon her 
in baptism. 

**And who do you think rooms with the new 
girl in our class, that Tsar of ‘Roosia,’ Sultan 
of Sulu young woman?’’ Several exciting bits 
had been lost while she hugged us. We were 
back late to school. 

**Who?’’ 

**Silvia Carr. ’’ 

**Poor little ‘new chum’!’’ 

**Bless her and save her!’’ 

‘Silvia is a lovely, sweet —’’ 


“6 (Ay the seniors have to take chem, 


‘Be ca’m, Lute, be ca’m,” soothed Chatty. | 
|days on end, and now my month’s geometry 


**We all love Silvia just as much as you do, 
but we know —’’ 

‘‘T always mended her clothes!’’ 

**And I copied her themes !’’ 

‘*] tidied her room twice a day!’’ 

Well, I had to laugh. You see, we had all 
lived on intimate terms with Silvia. 

“*I don’t believe Silvia will impose on her 
much,’’ said Jeannette. ‘‘Lance Underhill is 
my cousin, and I’m fond of her, and I want 
you all to be, but—don’t 
pity her toomuch. Save 
some of your feelings for 
Silvia. ’’ 

Then more girls came 
trooping in to greet us. 

I did wonder that fall 
how those two room- 
mates made out together. 
Silvia was certainly the 
sweetest giil in school, 
but she was always up 
to the hilt in some terri- 
bly important affair, and 
whoever lived nearest 
had to turn to and pull 
her out, whether she 
found it convenient or 
not. 

I must say Lance Un- 
derhill had her own air, 
too; she didn’t look as if 
she’d be trampled upon 
even by Silvia’s pretty 
little slippers. 

One rainy Saturday 
our special girls were in 
Chat’s room, having a 
mending-bee. All at once 
Chat broke out: 

**Lute, you and Silvia 
are ’bout in each other’s 
pockets. Tell me how 
she and Lance enjoy each 
other. ’’ 

At that very minute, 
thump! and in walked 
Lance herself. 

She is a splendid, tall 
girl, with great braids of 
royal gold hair and the 
carriage of a queen; but 
her face has a half-sleepy, half-sulky look that 
you can’t quite like. ‘‘Anybody here want 
this ?’’ 

It was a history that Con was anxious to get, 
and she received Lance rapturously. 

**Have some butter-scotch.’’ Chatty passed 
it over to Lance, who had sat down on the end 
of the couch. 

**No, thank you. Silvia’s been cooking messes 
all the morning. I’ve had candy enough.’’ 

“*Cookery’s a new trick for Silvia. Is washing 
the dishes your share ?’’ 

**Not much! And I won’t fuss over the candy, 
either. ’’ 

**Lance, how do you and Silvia get on to- 
gether?’’ Charity Ann Lynne would ask the 
Tsar what he thought of nihilists! 

Lance shrugged her shoulders, ‘‘Well enough. 
I don’t like her, though; she’s so abominably 
selfish. ’’ 

We all gasped as if we had been slapped in 
the face. ‘‘Now see here, Lance Underhill —’’ 

“Oh, I know what you want to say, Lute. 
Maybe Silvia is ‘sweet’ and ‘a dear’ outside, 
but I live with her. She’s asked more favors 
of me in these three months than I’ve asked 
of everybody I know in my whole lifetime. ’’ 

Then, at this ‘‘psychological’? moment, in 
fluttered my pretty, gay, alluring little Sil. 

Lance got right up, with just a nod, and 
sauntered out, while Silvia watched her with 
a queer little smile. This time it was I who 
rushed in where angels fear to tread. 
honey, are you happy with her?’’ 

‘‘Happy? Why shouldn’t I be happy?’’ 


“By Graeee 








‘Silvia, | 


| scared to be in that room with her. 





Then all in a minute she was on the floor beside 
me with her head in my lap. 

“Girls, it’s dreadful!’’ Her face was all 
wet with tears. ‘‘You all are so sweet to me 
—and—love—me—and—I just know—she hates 
me! She looks at me with that contemptuous 
expression all the time, and the minute I ask 
the least, littlest favor, like hunting up a book 
or helping with an exercise,’’—we all smiled, 
sorry as we were,—‘‘she turns as hard as iron, 
she’s ‘so busy,’ she ‘hasn’t time,’ or just plain 
‘no.’ I can’t tell you how miserable lam. I 
meant to keep it all to myself forever. ’’ 

Then the dressing-bell rang, and we all had 
to scramble up. 

The next Saturday I came right into the| 
climax of the Lance-Silvia feud, when I went 
down to their room. 

Lance seemed uncommonly amiable that 
morning. 

‘* Behold and marvel! ”’ 
waving a lot of papers in the air. 


she greeted me, 
**T’ve worked 


topic is ready, twelve good originals.’’ 

They were fine, all worked out in colored 
inks, and the solutions printed instead of 
written. Lance is as slow as a snail, but she 
accomplishes beautiful work just by keeping | 
at it. 

At that moment Silvia hurried in. ‘‘Tave | 
you seen my purse? Do help look for the old 
thing, please, Lance! I’ve promised to take | 





ORAWN BY E. DALTON STEVENS. 


THERE SHE WAS, RIGHT 
UNDER THE BALL. 


the eleven-five car into town. I know I'll be | 
late. Did I leave it in your room, Lute? Oh, | 
and there’s that German grammar I borrowed | 
of your junior friend in the cottage, Lance. | 
Can you get it to her? I know she wants — | 
Oh, here’s my purse!’’ 

**Take care! The ink!’’ 

They both made a plunge at Lance’s desk 
at once, but Silvia was just an instant too 
quick. That inkstand was a regular horn of 
plenty! | 

“Oh, I’m so sorry !’’ 

‘‘Wait! Help wipe it up!’’ 

‘*l can’t, honey! I—must—catch—that —’’ 
She was gone down the corridor. | 

Lance never spoke a word, but just stood 
glaring at the ink soaking into her beautiful 
problems and spattered all over her clean white 
shirt-waist. 

““T’ll get some milk quick.’’ I was actually 


We worked more than an hour with milk, 








lemon, blotters, and every kind of ink-eradicator 
in school, and the result was nothing more cheery | 
than a kind of general griminess. As for the | 
problems, they were one sop. 
‘*There’s that book to go to Mary Finley.’’ 
Those were Lance’s first words in the whole | 
time. ‘‘Halfa mile to the cottage, and snowing. | 
If she were your friend, Miss Silvia, she might 
whistle for her book before I’d take it. I'll get 
even with you yet!’’ 
‘*Don’t, Lance! 





Silvia never meant to; 


| twas an accident. ’’ | 


‘*Lucretia, this whole year’s been full of such | 
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I’ve stood it as long as I will; my 
time wasted, my work ruined, my — What 
right has she to be so careless? I’m not, and 
she’s not a bit busier than I am. Don’t talk 
tome. I won’t listen,’’ and off she trudged to 
Mary Finley’s. 

I was still in the room when Silvia came back. 
She ran up to Lance in her pretty, alluring 
way, and dropped a bunch of violets in her lap. 
Lance loves flowers, but she never looked up. 
Silvia made a sorry, sweet little speech, but 
there was all Lance’s geometry ruined. My 
head went round like a coffee-mill trying to 
decide between them. 

‘‘I’m going to have a little feast to-night for 
those two friends of Helen Mason’s — salad, 
crackers, little cakes, and chocolate with 
whipped cream. ‘lhe salad and cakes are or- 
dered at the Woman’s Exchange, but they won’t 
be ready till five o’clock. I can’t go down 
again. I must finish my monthly theme; it’s 
days overdue now. You’re going to town, 
aren’t you ?’’ 

After an endless time—‘*‘ Yes. ’’ 

**Will you be a dear, and get them? ‘They’ll 
not be heavy, for it’s a select feast, and I don’t 
know another girl who’s going. O dear, 1 hope 
the spread will be a success! The friends are 
such grand ladies.’’ 

Fate, I reckon, was bound to have me see 
the whole war through, for I was on the window- 
sill with Silvia, outside her door, when Lance 
came up from town. She had just one little 
package in her hand. We could make that out 


| in the twilight. 


‘*Where are my things?’’ cried Silvia. 
No answer. 
**Lance, weren’t they ready ?”’ 
**T suppose so. ’’ 
‘Did you forget ?’’ 
**No.”? 
‘*But, Lance, why —’’ 
**T said I’d get even with you this morning, 
and Il have. I didn’t go 
near your things.’’ 
I couldn’t believe it 


was Silvia then. Her 
eyes shot sparks, her 


hands were clenched. 

‘*You’ve spoiled my 
party to satisfy a mean 
little grudge about an 
accident! Oh, you—you 
—I despise you! I will 
never speak to you 
again!’’ 

“It’s a bargain!’’ And 
I tell you, Lance’s voice 
was ugly. 

“Of course they’ 1] 
speak,”’ said Constance, 
when I told her. ‘‘We 
go home for Christmas 
in ten days. They’ll be 
all ready to make up 
when they come back.’’ 

But they weren’t. 
They lived together be- 
cause they had to, yet not 
one word did they ever 
speak to one another. 

I was miserable over it. 
Our senior year, too! I 
wore myself out trying 
to think up schemes to 
make peace. I didn’t 
dare speak right out to 
them. 

That winter was full 
of worriments for me. I was captain of the 
basket-ball team, and a worse team the school 
never had. Just when we needed a particularly 
strong one, too, to beat Hillside! 

Hillside is miles beneath us as a school, but it 
does have fine athletic teams! Those girls had 
beaten us in October in basket-ball, beaten us 
in December in hockey, beaten us in February 
in the debate. 

But they weren’t going to beat us in May in 
basket-ball! Not much! The school was in a 
white heat over it. I’d never been so excited 
in my whole life over anything, and the rest of 
the girls were just like me. 

As if it weren’t enough to harry a captain 
to have her four best players leave the team,—all 
for ‘‘good and sufficient reasons,’’—the gym was 
being repaired, and we couldn’t begin to practise 
till the middle of March. 

Lance Underhill was on the team, a good, 
sure, if slow, player. To my surprise, Silvia 
Carr came to the first practice. 

‘*IT want to help beat those cocky Hillsiders,’’ 
she said. 

She’d always been a good player, but too 
lazy to make the team, so she was all right. 
As she was the tallest girl next to Lance, I put 
them to guard each other. Maybe it was bad 
for their dispositions, but oh, it was great for 
their playing! 

There was a crowd of people at the great 
game. Hillside must have raked the neighbor- 
ing counties for people. They all sang and 
cheered and clapped, and when they couldn’t 
think of any more cheers or songs, they would 
all shout, ‘‘ Remember—October—twelfth !’’ 

**T shall certainly die if we don’t win this 
game!’’ said Helen Mason, who was a substi 
tute. 

As I looked the Hillside team over when we 
took our places, not one of our girls compared 
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It was com- 


with theirs in size except Lance. 
forting to see her loom up. 
I got the ball at the jump; then I sat softly 


down on the grass. The Hillside captain hadn’t 
more than touched my ankle, but at such a 
point that it turned under me. There I sat. 
Nothing but a baby sprain, well in two days, 
yet I had to limp out of the game. 

This isn’t about me, so I’ll not say a word 
how I felt. I couldn’t do justice to the theme 
if I wrote all day. Anyhow, if I hadn’t been 
sent to the rear I never would have seen what 
1 saw, and that was as good as the game. 

Now wasn’t it enough to take the heart right 
out of a team to Jose its captain and best 
player—I was the best player; that’s not con- 





ceit—in the first half-minute? The new girls, 
who had never been in a great game before, | 
were just jumping out of themselves with nerv- 
ousness. One of them, Lottie Webster, caught | 
the ball cleverly, then ran with it—the worst | 
sort of a foul! 

The Hillside pitcher took the ball in the 
coolest way for a throw in on the foul. Her | 
arms looked long enough to reach the basket. | 
The ball sailed slowly up, struck the rim of the 
basket, teetered on the edge, and dropped back. 
No goal! But near enough in the first two 
minutes to make our girls lose their heads com- 
pletely. 

Ellen Brown threw wild, Kate Gilbert fum- 
bled; Hillside made a lively pass, a clever catch ; 
their pitcher had the ball. Nell Sinclair, 
jumping to block her, slipped down. The ball 
went into the basket. Two to nothing! 

The rest of that inning was a nightmare! 
1 wonder Hillside didn’t score one hundred, 
Every error known in the game we made,— 
fumbles, muffs, wild throws, bad passes, fouls, 
—and we invented several new ones right on 
the spot. Yet such was our fortune, Hillside 
never got the ball in again once. 

As the girls went over to their bench to rest, 
I hopped along with them. They were so 
worn out plunging round in that reckless manner 
they could hardly gasp, and so discouraged they 
wouldn’t say a word. 

Suddenly Lance stood up in front of us. She 
looked taller than ever, and her voice cut into 
you like a knife. 

‘‘That ball hasn’t been down by our goal 
onee. You send it down there just once, and 
we forwards’ll keep it there, and win this 
game!’ 

Silvia sprang beside her. 
Lance and me a chance!’’ 

And she hadn’t spoken Lance’s name in six 
months ! 

That gave the girls once more a little flicker 
of courage, and in it they managed to pass the 
ball down to our goal. 

That inning was a battle of giants. Lance 
and Silvia—for the third forward, an ineffective 
child, didn’t count — against Hillside’s three 
big guards. I never expect to see such playing 
again. Silvia and Lance had practised against 
each other so long they knew every trick, every 
movement of the other, and they worked together 
like the two parts of a machine. 

Silvia flew through the air, now down on the 
ground and up again before you knew she’d 
touched it, light as a kitten. No matter how 
or where Hillside threw the ball, she was there 
first, one slim hand on it before Hillside could 
touch it. On her feet in a flash, she’d cry out 
to Lance with her eyes as plainly as if she’d 
spoken, ‘‘Oh, help me! Don’t let my fearful 
effort be wasted !’’ 

And big, slow Lance, from her side of the 
goal square, would answer with a look, ‘‘I’m 
here; throw in!’’ 

And there she was, right under the ball, no 
matter how wild Silvia threw, strong on her 
feet and steady, never making a foul by holding 
the ball too long or by jamming into the guards, 
though they jumped and doubled and circled 
round till you’d think she’d have lost her wits 
completely. Then she would dart a look at 
Silvia, ‘‘Ready, partner?’”? and Silvia would 
flash back, ‘‘Ready !’” 

You see, Lance was too slow to try for a goal 
with those guards bothering her aim. Her plan 
was to get the ball to Silvia, who would try 
the throw in. And she did try every time, 
trusting to Lance to be under the ball if it fell 
short. But even chain lightning can’t score 
through three mountains—and that’s what those 
xuards were. 

And all this time the inning was flying by. 

Suddenly, at last, the umpire had caught her, 
the Hillside guard who kept hitting the ball 
out of Lance’s hands. A foul! 

Hillside cheered and called and hooted as 
Lance walked to the line—horrid manners, for 
it was done to rattle her. Just as she poised 
the ball a girl with a squawky voice shrilled 
out, ‘‘Remember October twelfth !”’ 

Lance’s eyes narrowed down to slits, and 
her chest went up in a kind of big sigh. ’'T'was 
done! Two toone. We weren’t whitewashed! 

Somehow the centers had caught the forwards’ 
terrible determination, for Nancy Brewer sent 
the ball down into Lance’s hands. Lance had 
it over to Silvia; Silvia caught it, then slipped, 
and all three Hillside guards were on her. 

I saw the timekeeper snap her watch and 
Start forward to stop the play. All was over: 
the inning was at an end. 

Then I saw Silvia on her feet, and Lance right 





**Yes, just give 





beside her. Lance had seen the timekeeper. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





She spoke out loud, so I heard her: ‘‘Put it | girl that ever lived !’’ 
can!’’ Silvia’s back | her like a bear and repeating, ‘‘‘There, there, I 


in, Sil! Quick! You 


was to the goal; she had no time to turn. | didn’t do half as much as you!’’ 


She just swung sidewise, shot her arm out over 
her head, leaped till it looked as if she was going 


And Lance was hugging 


Why, they 
hadn’t so much as looked at each other in six 
months! 


up like a rocket, and pitched forward into | Sue Allen came pushing up. Sue always 


Lance’s arms. 

The ball went in! We had won three to two! 
It was luck, of course, but only players like 
Silvia have such luck. 

Somehow I got hold of those two just a second 
before the school swept down upon them. I 
couldn’t realize it. ‘There was Silvia, her head 


on Lance’s shoulder, sobbing, ‘‘ You’re the best | her. 








o; HAD spent four lonely days in Hong- 
: kong, awaiting the arrival of the 
steamer for Manila; and Hongkong 
in August is a charming place to be away from. 
Every foreigner who could manage it had fled 
to the hills or to Japan, and I had sweltered on 
the veranda of the deserted English Club or 
wandered disconsolately about the streets, until 
1 was almost dizzy with the indescribable, 
peculiarly Chinese atmosphere. 

I had been advised not to go outside the limits 
of British jurisdiction, as the Chinese exclusion 
act had just been rigidly enforced in the United 
States, and Americans were not popular in the 
Celestial Empire for the time being. 

Consequently, although I was the only saloon 


| passenger, I was glad enough to find myself 


ensconced in a bamboo chair on the deck of the 
British mail-steamer Turquoise as she steamed 
out from under the shadows of the grim, frown- 
ing mountains which border the passage into 
Hongkong Bay. She was to call at Amoy, a 
tea port on Formosa Strait, before heading south 
for Manila. 

The captain’s dog, Pat, a small yellow animal 
of no particular breed, but of a sociable disposi- 
tion, came and sat beside me, and together we 
watched the noisy crowd of Chinamen, Malays 
and Filipinos in the steerage. 

We dropped anchor in the pretty little harbor 
of Amoy soon after sunrise one morning, and 
the American vice-consul, a stout and jovial 
gentleman, most beautifully arrayed in creamy 
silk, came off in his eight-oared cutter and 
joined the captain and me at early coffee. He 
remarked that he had not seen a fellow country- 
man for six weeks, and insisted on my going 
ashore with him for tiffin and a look at the 
town. 

So we were rowed ashore by the consular 
crew of Japanese, rigged out in white sailor 
suits, accompanied by Pat, whom the captain 
asked me to take for a run on land. 

**He’ll follow at your heels all right,’’ said 
the skipper, as he held the kicking Pat over 
the rail by the scruff of his neck and non- 
chalantly dropped him into the boat. ‘‘ And if 
you should lose him I’ll try to bear up. Re- 
member, we sail at six sharp, and when you 
hear two whistles you want to come aboard 
chop-chop.’’ 

The various consulates and dwellings of the 
few foreign residents stood in a picturesque 
group across the harbor from the town itself, 
for hygienic and other obvious reasons; and 
after a stroll among the ancient temples and 
joss-houses scattered here and there and a call 
at the club, we sat down to tiffin in the cool, 
vine-covered bungalow which served as the 
United States vice-consulate. We were served 
by Japanese house boys, and fanned by a huge, 
noiselessly swaying punka. 

After a short siesta my host proposed a visit 
to the city proper. 

‘It’s your best chance to see a typically 
Chinese town,’’ said he. ‘‘There’s not a white 
man in it, and only one who speaks a word of 
English—old Tan Quin See, the comprador.’’ 

The cutter soon landed us at a flight of worn, 
moss-grown steps in the harbor sea-wall, and 
we began to wend a tortuous way through 
streets narrower than Boston back alleys, and 
not nearly so straight or well paved. They 
were crowded with the lowest class of Chinese, 
half-naked and grimy, who made way for us 
with sullen, ugly scowls, gabbling and mutter- 
ing among themselves at the intrusion of the 
‘*foreign devils. ’’ 

Pat, as the captain had predicted, was close 
at my heels, adroitly dodging among a myriad 
of bare feet. In a few minutes the vice-consul 
stopped at a doorway. 

‘*Here’s Tan Quin See’s shop,’’ he said. 
**He’s a valuable friend of mine, and he’d be 


greatly hurt if we didn’t stop for a cup of tea.’’ | 


He entered a dark little hole, which seemed 
to be a combination of grocery, wine-shop and 
museum, and led the way into a room in the 
rear. Here we were most effusively greeted 
by a dried-up little old man, who shook hands 
in European fashion and prattled at me in 
pidgin-English. 

The old comprador seated us in wonderfully 
carved ebony chairs at a wonderfully carved 
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and forever says the wrong thing. ‘‘Well, you 
girls made an awful mess of it at first, but you 
were all right at the end.’’ 

She meant the game, of course, but Silvia 
looked straight up, laughing, at Lance. ‘‘We 
made an awful mess of it at first,’’ she repeated. 

Then right before everybody Lance kissed 
**We’re all right at the end.’’ 






DRAWN BY ERNEST FOSBERY 


I EXTRICATED MY HEAD FROM THE REMAINS OF MY 
HELMET, AND HE RUBBED HIS SHAVEN POLL. 


and inlaid table, and proceeded to make tea in 
true Chinese fashion—pouring boiling water on 
a pinch of leaves in each handleless cup, and 
serving it without milk or sugar. 

After our fifth cup the vice-consul and he 
fell to talking business, for which the former 
apologized to me, saying that they would be 
through directly. 

Leaving them to their chat, I strolled out to 
the front door and stood watching the passing 
throng. A moment later my attention was 
attracted by a crowd suddenly gathering, ap- 
parently in great excitement, at a street corner 
some twenty yards away. Curiosity getting 
the better of discretion, I left the doorway and 
walked up to see what was going on, with the 
ever-faithful Pat in attendance. 

I found what looked like a toy temple, which 
two men had set down on the ground, and 
which the crowd was examining closely, with 
much gesticulation and yelling. What it was 
all about I do not know to this day, for just 
then I heard a loud yelp from Pat, followed by 
a series of furious barks, and turned to find him 
savagely shaking a rag which served as the 
only article of apparel worn by an urchin about 
ten years old, who, I suspect, had been up to 
some prank with Pat’s caudal appendage. 

The little imp was unhurt as to body and 
limbs, but he promptly set up a roar of fright 
which drowned every other sound, and was 
the most natural noise I had heard for weeks. 
Pat loosened his hold as I seized him, while 
the youngster was swung aloft out of harm’s 
way by a tall Chinaman, whose face, as he 
turned to me, was the very incarnation of fury. 
Holding the yelling brat on one arm, he shook 
the other fist in my face, stamping and shrieking 
with rage. 

The crowd closed in, and I was instantly 
surrounded by angry yellow men, chattering 
and screaming like a cageful of apes, and clawing 
the air with skinny arms and long-nailed hands. 

Pretty thoroughly scared, I instinctively dug 
into a pocket, and offered a handful of loose 
change to the tall man. He snatched it as a wild 
beast snatches meat, but it had not the slightest 
effect on his temper, and he seemed on the point 
of striking at my face with his claw-like hand. 

I was totally unarmed, save for an ordinary 
walking-stick, which I raised to ward off the 
impending blow. ‘Then I stepped quickly back- 
ward. The crowd behind made way with the 
cowardly instinct of an unorganized mob, but 
closed in front just out of reach of my stick, 
screaming and gesticulating as before. 1 con- 
tinued backing until I was fairly clear, and 
then turned and ran, as I thought, toward Tan 
Quin See’s shop. 











down the wrong street, not discovering the 
mistake until I had sprinted some distance, 
with the howling swarm close behind. ‘The 
miserable Pat scudded ahead, his unlucky tail 
between his legs, adding his terrified yaps to 
the general uproar. 

A stone whizzed close to my head, followed 
by another, and feeling that 1 was now in real 
danger, 1 dodged down the first side street which 
seemed to me to lead in the direction of the 
shop—and unexpectedly found myself in a blind 
alley, ending in a brick wall about seven feet 
high, with a sort of -ledge or shelf running 
along its foot. 

Jumping up on this, 1 backed up against the 
wall and raised my hands aloft in token of 
surrender. ‘The crowd closed round as before, 
their combined voices now sounding like one 
continuous, steady shriek, without cadence or 
fall. Every hand that [ could see 
gripped a stone or fragment of brick—the 
rowdy’s weapon of 


rise or 


Chinese 
offense, 

I could see over the pigtailed 
= heads which filled the narrow 
: alley, and still holding my hands 
aloft,—a gesture which seemed to 
puzzle them, for the stone-throw - 
ing had temporarily ceased,—I 
noticed in the street outside a jin- 
rikisha oceupied by a portly old 
merchant, well~iressed in clean 
blue silks, with a red button on 
his little round cap indicating the 
rank of mandarin. He was gazing 
placidly at the crowd, his hands 
comfortably folded on his rotund 
stomach, and my frantie efforts to 
attract his attention elicited no 
response whatever. He probably 
had no sympathy to waste ‘on 
unlucky foreigners. 

Imagining that he could not 
see me through the forest of wa- 
ving arms, 1 turned and grasped 
the edge of the wall, with the 
idea of climbing up. Then the 
shriek of the mob turned to a 
snarling roar, and | felt the sting- 
ing blows of half a dozen stones, 
while countless others broke 
against the wall or sailed over. I 
made a wild leap in hope of find- 
ing a temporary haven of refuge 
on the other side—and crash came 
my helmet against something 
hard, which smashed it down 
over my face like an extinguisher. 

I made a frantic grab at the 
air to save myself from tumbling 
back ward, and clutched a roll of sinewy shoulder 
muscle. At the same time somebody grasped my 
coat collar, and there I hung for a moment with 
dangling legs, in the uncongenial embrace of an 
athletic Chinaman, who had evidently tried to 
leap on the wall from the farther side, to see the 
fun, with disastrous results to my helmet and 
his head. 

Simultaneously we each managed to get a 
leg atop and to scramble up, where we sat 
astride, face to face, while 1 extricated my head 
from the remains of my helmet, and he rubbed 
his shaven poll with one hand and his damaged 
shoulder with the other, uttering a series of 
indignant gutturals. 

Expecting another shower of stones, I turned 
to look at the crowd—and continued to look for 
some time in bewildered amazement. 

For instead of shrieking with anger as before, 
they were now yelling with laughter, staggering 
about, and doubling up in a very ecstasy of glee, 
like so many Georgia darkies at a ‘‘hoe«<lown,’’ 
their expression of malignant hate turned to 
that of the jolliest, happiest fun. Even the 
tall man with the child, who towered head 
and shoulders above the rest, was grinning 
from ear to ear, while the fat old party in the 
jinrikisha was shaking like a jelly-bag; and 
Pat, on his hind legs, was madly clawing at 
the wall. 

I had just about concluded that the whole 
thing was one awful nightmare when the 
vice-consul came pushing into the alley, and 
elbowed his way to the wall, followed by Tan 
Quin See. 

**Thank heaven!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘I thought 
you were done for. How did you know enough 
to do it? But come along out of this and 
explain on the way. The Turquoise has 
whistled. ’’ 

We made our way through the now genial 
crowd without opposition, leaving my peevish 
friend on the wall to scold at his leisure, 
and were followed down to the sea-wall by 
a hilarious procession of my late enemies. 
There we bade farewell to Tan Quin See, and 
on the way to the steamer I related the whole 
story. 

‘*Well, well,’’ said the vice-consul, as he 
wiped his ruddy face, ‘‘that jump of yours, and 
getting your helmet bashed over your face, has 
probably saved me the trouble of cabling Uncle 
Sam for a gunboat. You were within an ace 
of being stoned to death, but you discovered by 
accident the secret of controlling a Chinese mob, 
which is at once the most dangerous in the 
world and the most childish. If you ever get 
into a serape like that again remember this: 
Do something, no matter what, to make 'em 


Unfortunately, in my bewilderment I started | /awyh, and you’re safe till next time.’ 
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THE SWEDISH BRIDAL PARTY, 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


Ww comes from Peking that China is in- 
terested in the peace negotiations between 
Japan and Russia. Why not? Will not the 
negotiators try to decide what is to become of 
Manchuria, which is commonly supposed to be 
Chinese territory? China certainly has rights 
in the premises, whether the powers respect 
them or not. Dt 
_——— to London working men, an English 
economist said, ‘‘ You cannot always judge 
a man’s brains by his salary. Admiral Togo 
gets six hundred and forty-eight pounds a year, 
and Admiral Rozhdestvensky’s salary is eleven 
thousand pounds.’’ Put it another way—you 
cannot always tell the success of a corporation by 
the salaries it pays. 


5 ly reduce flesh, purify the blood and help 
digestion, drink sea-water. So runs the 
formula of a new fad pursued by society women 
who have places along the Jersey coast. The 
medicine tastes no worse, they say, than the 
mineral waters one tinds at foreign ‘‘cures’’ ; 
in fact, they are really growing to like it, and 
easily -dispose of three or four glasses every 
day. Perhaps this testimonial to Neptune, 
M. D., will help to counterbalance the com- 
plaints of persons who say his treatment. makes 
them sick. 


any medieval churches took centuries to 
build. One begun at Troyes, France, in 
the thirteenth century has just been finished, 
and opened with splendid ceremony. Pope 
Urban IV, who was a native of Troyes, ordered 
the church built on the site of the house where 
he was born, and the edifice was to be one of 
the finest specimens of Gothic art in France. 
But readers of history will remember that there 
were many little events which might undo the 
will of a thirteenth century pope, and Urban’s 
chureh has had to wait a long time for the lay- 
ing of the last stone. 


Bos who are beginning the laborer’s life at 
three dollars a week should heed the words 
of a recent writer, who asserts that positions 
commanding high salaries are increasing so fast 
that there are not men enough to fill them. 
Says a business man: ‘‘We cannot train up 
capable men fast enough to keep pace with the 
growth of our business.’’ The mechanic or 
the bookkeeper of to-day may be the general 
superintendent to-morrow. ‘The proposition that 
there is always room at the top is not a shallow 
piece of sophistical encouragement, but is as 
sound as any generality can be. 

lliteracy is a deplorable condition surely, but 

a statement made by a missionary, who is 
soliciting funds for a printing-plant, suggests 
that there may bea more unhappy one. ‘‘Forty- 
five per cent. of the Filipino people,’’ he says, 
‘‘can read their own language, but they have 
practically nothing to read. They are eager to 
read, but nine homes out of ten have no printed 
matter of any sort.’’ One can measure the depth 
of the deprivation by recalling some rainy day 
in camp or in a country tavern, with nothing 
at hand but an old newspaper and an almanac. 
Then one will comprehend the urgency of mis- 
sionaries’ appeals. 


hems work is never done,’’ in the 
sense that she is continually finding or 
creating new opportunities to be useful. Bright 
young women, some of them kindergarten 
teachers, are relieving parents and making 
money this season by establishing themselves 
at summer resorts and taking care of a flock of 
children five hours a day for so much a week 
apiece. There is no lack of patronage for such 
benefactors; and probably when papa pays the 
bill he looks with admiring envy at the care- 
taker, and wishes himself clever enough to think 
out such an original, and yet so obvious, a way 
to increase his own income. 
Oye seems suddenly to have awakened 
to the fact that it has a law restricting 
the importation of alien labor under contract, 
and the authorities have begun a vigorous en- 
forcement of it against Americans. Last month 
a ferry-boat was seized in Cape Breton because 
the owners had failed to pay a fine of two 
hundred dollars imposed for the employment 
of an American as manager. A few weeks 
earlier officers of a Western railway company, 
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who had been sent across the border to a 
Canadian office of the company at St. Thomas, 
Ontario, were deported. There is no question 
of the right of Canada to decide who shall and 
who shall not enter the country. It can keep 
| out American contract labor as America keeps 
/out contract labor, whether it comes from 


| Canada, Europe or China. 

} Frey right-minded young woman is interested 
| in the appearance of brides. Therefore 
|every young woman who reads this will be 
| interested to know that the picture at the 


| its ships, Parker and several of his associates 
| were hanged. 
| This series of troubles in the British navy in 
| time of war was made the subject of one of 
| Marryatt’s thrilling sea tales, ‘‘The King’s 
| Own.” It resembles more closely than any 
|other the Russian mutinies of the present, of 
| which the Black Sea case is the most serious. 
There have been other mutinies within a 
| century, some on merchant ships and some on 
| war ships, but nothing of the kind in recent 
years can compare with the revolt of the 
| Russian seamen. 


| head of the page represents Princess Margaret | 7 $s 


/of Connaught as she looked when she was 
| married, a few weeks ago, to Prince Gustaf 
Adolf, Duke of Scania, and eldest son of the 
Crown Prince of Sweden and Norway. The 
| bride is seated, and the groom stands just behind 
|her. The other young women were the brides- 
maids. At the groom’s left is Princess Victoria 
| Patricia, the bride’s sister, who is called 
| **Patsy’’ by her intimate friends,—think of 
| calling a princess ‘‘Patsy,’’—and at his right 
|are the Princesses Ena of Battenberg and 
| Beatrice of Coburg. The little girl is Princess 
| Vietoria Alexandra, daughter of the Prince of 
Wales. She also was a bridesmaid. 


* & 
EVENING. 


A little soothing of the young to rest 
And all is silence in the swallow’s nest. 
Selected. 
* © 


THE BRITISH ALIENS BILL. 


hroughout by far the greater part of their 
T history, both England and the United 

States have offered an almost unrestricted 
entrance and free asylum to the unfortunate of 
every other country. England has been the 
first refuge of political exiles from the Continent, 
America the promised land toward which the 
down-trodden peasant has directed his gaze; 
and both countries have profited enormously by 
their open-handed policy. 

It is an interesting incident in political history 
that at last both countries have come to see the 
necessity of modifying this policy. The United 
States has long imposed restrictions upon immi- 
gration, by insisting upon examinations of the 
newcomers. England is now considering the 
same step. The aliens bill, once defeated by 
the Liberals, is again to be considered, with 
what chance of success no one can say con- 
fidently. 

The British aliens bill is modeled upon the 
United States immigration laws. Immigrants 
will be examined as to their ability to support 
themselves, and must prove that they have not 
been convicted of crime in the country from 
which they come. If they cannot do this they 
will be deported. 

The opposition to’ the bill in England is 
based upon the same sentiment which always 
appears in the United States when more 
stringent provisions for guarding the ports of 
entry are proposed, and a very noble sentiment 
it is. That England and the United States 
have both seen the wisdom of taking other 
considerations into account is evidence, not of a 
lower standard of national hospitality, but of 
a higher measure of citizenship. 

Nor, in the long run, do reasonable immi- 
gration restrictions work evil to the struggling 
masses of Europe, but rather the contrary. 
The goal placed before them is physical health, 
mental competence, moral decency, and to keep 
that before a people is to help, not to_hinder 
them. History takes account of the individual, 
but it takes more account of nations, and deals 
with time in decades and centuries rather than 
in days and years. 
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MUTINY IN LAW AND HISTORY. 


hen the crew of a Russian battle-ship 
W in the Black Sea seized the ship and 

proclaimed the beginning of a rebel- 
lion against the autocracy, they were guilty, 
in maritime law, of what is known as ‘‘col- 
lective insubordination,’’ or mutiny. The pen- 
alty for mutiny is death, but it is usually 
inflicted only on the leaders. The Russian 
mutineers, after a week or two of reckless free- 
dom, escaped the penalty by surrendering to 
the Roumanian authorities. 

Death was the fate which overtook the men 
at the head of the series of mutinies in the 
British navy, in the spring of 1797, when the 
country was at war with France and Spain. 
The administration of the navy, in the words 
of one of its admirals, was ‘‘rotten to the core.’’ 
The men were unpaid, inadequately fed and 
badly clothed. 

When the fleet at Portsmouth was ordered to 
sea, to blockade Brest, the men refused to obey, 
and it was about two weeks before they were 
appeased by the fulfilment of the promise of 
| better treatment. 

About ten days later the crews of the war- 
ships in the Thames and of the blockading 
| squadron at Texel also mutinied, and took 
| possession of the vessels. Nearly all of the 
| Texel ships crossed the channel to the Thames, 
and for three weeks the mutineers rioted 
|in the river. The leader, Richard Parker, 
| proclaimed himself president of the ‘ ‘floating 
| republic.’’ When the government finally secured 





FREE WORSHIP. 


In Thy great out-of-doors! 
To Thee I turn, to Thee I make my prayer, 
God of the open air. 

Henry Van Dyke. 


THE CHILDREN’S AGE. 


score or so of years ago certain thoughtful 
and far-sighted New Yorkers became 
deeply concerned over the neglect of a 
whole class of their fellow citizens. These little 
citizens lived by the thousand in dark alleys and 
foul tenements; they overran the streets, a con- 
stant eddying stream; many of them drifted into 
police courts and reform schools ; some of them, 
nobody knew how, grew up after a fashion; 
thousands died. 

When people really begin to think, things 
happen. Things began to happen then, although 
pitifully small things compared with the terrible 
need—a few vacation homes; a few boats for 
summer trips down the harbor ; later, after long 
| controversy, afew parks and playgrounds. Yet 
still the streets were full of children, for where 
else should they go? 

Then somebody had an inspiration. There 
were the roofs, and in this new kingdom the 
children at last should have their rightful 
heritage. The schools began it with roof play- 
grounds and gardens and summer classes. Some 
of the settlements quickly fell into step with 
more playgrounds and gardens. ‘Tiny gardens, 
only a geranium or two, perhaps, pathetic in 
their accomplishment, but infinitely brave and 
hopeful in their promise, appeared here and there 
in the shelter of tenement chimneys. Then 
business stepped in, and a big apartment store 
showed how things should be done. Tons of 
sand were spread over its roof; a moat was 
made for toy boats—and live turtles. A street 
piano was stationed there and swings set up. 
Finally a whole menagerie was added, rabbits, 
white mice, monkeys, parrots, a goat and a 
Shetland pony. All this absolutely free of 
charge! It was ‘‘business’?? Undoubtedly. 
But when before in all the ages has business 
taken thought for children ? 

New York, with its great need and great 
opportunities, has unique problems. Outside 
the big cities, thank God, children have the joy 
of green fields and running streams. But there 
are country slums no less terrible than city 
ones, and to these, too, although more slowly, 
hope is finding its way. It isan age of economic 
problems, we are told—of trusts, strikes, monop- 
olies. But the time has another and a better 
name, one of infinite hope and promise. It is 
the age of the children’s rights. 

& & 
MUSIC IN AMERICAN LIFE. 
usic is taking its proper place in American 
family life as a source of healthful joy 
and a means of sound education. There 
is scarcely a hamlet so small or so remote that 


there may not be found in it a piano or a cabinet 
organ. Now that the slight abilities of the 


almost human skill of the various mechanical 
piano-players, the opportunities for familiarity 
with the masterpieces of the world’s music are 
multiplied. 

It is but a short half-century since ‘‘The 
Carnival of Venice’? and ‘‘ The Maiden’s 
Prayer’’ might represent the repertoire of a 
whole town. ‘To-day one may hear an air 
from grand opera, a movement from a Beethoven 
Sonata and a ‘‘Song without Words’’ by Men- 
delssohn as one strolls in the twilight along a 
village street. 


its readers to vote for their favorite musical 
composition. Nearly eight thousand responded 
to the invitation. In due time a New York 
orchestra gave a concert made up of the twelve 
pieces having the largest number of votes. 

The list is somewhat heterogeneous, for it 
includes some pieces which are merely catching 
to the ear, as well as selections from Wagner, 
Gounod, Rossini, Mendelssohn and Liszt. But, 
on the whole, it shows knowledge and good 
taste. It is greatly to the credit of those who 
participated in the voting that no ‘‘ragtime’’ 
selection or really trashy piece obtained enough 
votes to be placed in the list. 


T 


besides the governors of about half the states, 
were chosen last year. 

This year governors are to be elected in only 
seven states, and in two of these they elect a 


ELECTIONS THIS YEAR. 
he present is what is called an off year in 





village musician may be supplemented by the | 


One of the New York papers recently asked | 


politics. The President and members of | 
the national House of Representatives, | 














governor every year. In Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island no argument of convenience, 
experience or economy has yet served to con- 
vince the people that the governor should hold 
oftice for two or four years instead of only one, 
and they elect their chief magistrates next 


November. In twenty-two states the governor 
has a four-year term. In Nevada, Oregon, 
Virginia and Wyoming, four-year states, and 
in Ohio, a two-year state, governors are also 
to be chosen. Although September is the usual 
month for state conventions, both parties in 
Ohio made their nominations in June. 

The present Ohio governor is a Republican, 
and the governors of Rhode Island and Wyoming 
belong to the same party. In the other four 
states Democrats hold the chief office. Consid- 
erable interest will attach to the contest in 
Massachusetts, where the Republicans will 
attempt to elect their entire state ticket. Last 
year the Democrats unexpectedly elected their 
candidate for governor, although every other 
state officer and the legislature were Republican. 

Next year will be of much greater political 
importance, as governors are to be chosen in 
twenty-two states and a new national House of 
Representatives is to be elected. The voters 
then can pass their verdict on the policies of 
the national administration and upon whatever 
political issue may at that time be ‘‘para- 
mount. ’’ 

® © 


A LESSON FROM LITERATURE. 


uppose a publisher who was both a genius 
S and a millionaire could devise the most 

perfect plot for a novel that ever came to 
the mind of man. Suppose he imparted it to 
Kipling, Barrie, Bernard Shaw, H. G. Wells 
and Henry James, and induced each to build a 
story round it. Each, let us further assume, 
would see something in the plot that would call 
out his best efforts. What a diverse collection, 
what a fascinating study the five stories would 
make! 

This marvel will not come to pass. The 
plot, the authors and the publisher can never 
come together. But the point of this whimsical 
suggestion is that all five stories would be good 
stories, not to say masterpieces. One might 
excel in subtlety, another in picturesqueness ; 
one author would present a study of character, 
another would develop dramatically a logically 
related series of incidents—but who would have 
a right to criticize either method or outcome? 
Any reader could pick out the story he liked 
best, but be would have no authority to choose 
for any other reader; nor could he reprove 
any writer for following his bent, telling the 
story in the way suited to his genius. 

Students of literature may find it diverting to 
pursue this theme. But if they take it asa 
vacation vagary merely, they will miss the 
underlying thought,—particularly needful to be 
borne in mind at this season,—the lesson of 
toleration and forbearance. 

When we argue and dispute and strive in 
cold weather, we can pretend that it keeps the 
blood in circulation; but in August we are 
altogether the worse for superfluous heat and 
artificial stimulus. What if we do prefer the 
robust, Kipling way of doing things? Still we 
can leave the Barrie method to the people it 
suits, and wish them joy of it. 

‘*Each thing, in its place, is best.’? Let it 
go at that, and remember that collisions on 
opinions, preferences and mere matters of taste 
| are wholly out of place in resting-time. 





& & & 


unday-school pupils have noticed for some time 
the tendency to introduce the method and 
the system of the day schools into the study of the 
Bible. That tendency was, perhaps more than 
anything else, the.most notable impulse of the 
International Sunday-School Union Convention 
lately held in Toronto. The eighteen hundred 
delegates—representing more than fourteen mil- 
lion pupils and teachers in North America— 
considered the general theme of “Winning a 
Generation,” but the stress of the speeches was 
laid upon the necessity for well-trained and effi- 
cient teachers, written examinations and business- 
like methods of instruction. The convention 
voted in favor of an optional advanced course of 
study. The erection of a great international 
Sunday-school building, at a cost of two million 
dollars, was considered, but put over to another 
year. The financial pledges—seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars—were larger than ever before. 
he death the other day of the inventor of the 
typewriter is a reminder how new a thing 
that invention is. It suggests also that the inven- 
tors of the modern telephone, the incandescent 
lamp, the wireless telegraph, the phonograph, 
the kinetoscope, and the storage battery—these 
by way of illustration, from a long list—are still 
living. The Roentgen ray isa discovery of yester- 
day. The automobile, as we know it, began with 
Leon Serpollet, in France, in 1894. The “sky- 
scraper” has developed within the memory of 
youthful men, and the first elevator, the invention 
that made high buildings possible, was exhibited 
so recently as 1853. When one considers how in 
one crowded century man has enlarged his scope 
and powers, one questions whether the most far- 
reaching dreams of the poets are vast enough to 
| measure his destiny. 











ope Pius X not long ago told the Roma 
Catholics of Italy that they ought to go to the 
| polls and vote in order to counteract the vote 0! 
| the socialists. Pius IX, in 1871, had forbidden 


them to vote; he wished them to protest against 
| the seizure of the, papal states by abstaining from 
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any part in the government. 


has passed, and new issues have arisen and a Pope | ing mood. 
who is less a politician and more a priest than his | write down on a sheet of paper a list of the names, 
The order of | he called me, and keep it under my pincushione 


predecessors has come to power. 
the other Pius was not literally obeyed, for many | 
Catholics have voted. The order of Pius X, how- 


ever, seems to have fallen in with the wishes of | 
the people, for at the municipal eleetion in Rome | 


last month many priests went to the polls along 
with their parishioners. As a result the liberals, 
with their socialistic tendencies, were defeated. 


News also comes from Rome that the Pope has | 


been making guarded inquiries as to the willing- 
ness of the government to pay the arrears of the 
annual indemnity voted more than thirty years 
ago to compensate the church for the loss of the 
revenues of the papal states. Neither Pope Pius 
1X nor Pope Leo would accept this money, and 
there is now due about twenty-five million dollars. 


A COOK TO THE RESCUE. 


he Donnelly children ind their father were 

stunned by the death of the mother and wife. 
She had been a quiet little woman, but her force 
of character and devotion to her every-day tasks 
had been the life of the household. Without her 
the father and four children were lost, and all 
their usual habits and comforts seemed to have 
been buried with her, 

For a month after the funeral they found a bond 
in theircommon misery. Then each began to go 
a different way. The father, alas! revisited a 
saloon which he had searcely seen for ten years. 
Tom, the oldest boy, consorted with a rowdy 
“gang” at a low ball-ground. Janie, who was 
fourteen, was on the street more than in the 
kitchen, which her mother had always kept so 
tidy. The two little children wore the neglected 
look which comes so quickly to babies whose faces 
and hands and clothes are not often inspected by 
older eyes. 

The Donnellys, in short, had entered upon the 
easy, downward path which leads to poorhouse 
and jail, or to even worse places. 

For the first time that summer the town of 
Harrick appropriated three hundred dollars for a 
vacation school. The townfolk had little idea 
what was to be done in it, but Kate Dunn, just 
home from college, had advocated the scheme, 
and had offered to teach it for nothing if she could 
have certain apparatus and an assistant. She was 
popular in the village, and so the money was voted 
at town meeting, and the school began on the fifth 
of July. 

The Donnelly children were fair prey for Miss 
Dunn’s capture, for they were little enough at 
home, and ready enough for any plan which would 
help them to forget their comfortless condition. 
So they all came, and were distributed about in 
the various classes for sewing, carpentering, gym- 
nastics, laundry work and cooking. 

At the end of a month Miss Dunn discovered in 
Janie Donnelly an enthusiasm for cooking, and 
fostered it. In another fortnight she was the best 
cook in the school, and when the session ended it 
was hardly too much to claim that she was the 
best cook in the town. She was proud of her new 
skill, and talked of it not only to her chums but to 
her father and the children, and to anybody else 
who would listen. 

Now cooking is not like algebra, an accomplish- 
ment for the schoolroom alone. It is known by 
its fruits—produced in the home kitchen. The 
Donnellys tasted for the first time ‘“new-fash- 
ioned” cooking. Janie produced a sort of glorified 
hash, called a “ragout’’; she followed it with a 
remarkable soup, which was a whole dinner in 
itself, and gave the.family wonderful hot muffins 
for breakfast, which were as good, or better, cold 
for lunch. There was actually ice-cream, frozen 
with five cents’ worth of ice, and far superior to 
the product of the local restaurant. 

It is not hard to guess the sequel of the story. 
Janie Donnelly’s good food saved the family from 
dlisaster, kept them together round her neatly 
spread table, wakened their curiosity, their appe- 
tite, their ambition, and proved for the thousandth 
time that a family, like an army, moves forward 
on its stomach. 

The vacation school and the vacation ‘“school- 
ma’am” deserve credit for much good work, but 
perhaps for no better piece of “reform” than that 
wrought in the Donnelly kitchen. 


HER SAFETY - VALVE. 


he professor had come back to the old home to 

spend a month with his sister, and brought a 
friend with him. In the scientific world the pro- 
fessor was known as the discoverer of certain 
highly interésting nebule, but back in Canton 
village he was merely Ned Roscoe, Anna Roscoe’s 
brother. The professor enjoyed it thoroughly. 
He was proud of his sister—of her kind but 
clear-sighted judgment, her wide hospitality, her 
common sense and unfailing wit. As for her, she 
was brimming over with pride in him which she 
tried her best to hide—an attempt which, her 
brother teasingly told her, was a lamentable 
failure. 

It was the second night of the professor’s home- 
coming that something his sister said made him 
look across at her with twinkling eyes. 

“Change-your-mind-cat!” he exclaimed. 

“Slump-eat!” she retorted. 

“Cross-cat!” from him. 

“Snap-cat!” from her. Then catching sight of 
their guest’s bewildered face, their laughter broke 
bounds. As soon as she could control herself, 
Anna explained. 


| glorious relief!’ she exclaimed. 
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But a zeneration | lance across the table a hen Ed was in a teaS- ‘o sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use 
) 
I used te “Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” (Adv. 


I had but one resource. 


The names, as you may have inferred, were 4 
| prefixed to cats—the one animal I detested. When 
the list grew long Ed became noticeably more 
respectful—there was a chance, you know, thé 
mother might discover the paper. It was labele 
in letters large enough to be seen across the room, 
‘Names Ed calls me.’ ” 

When the laughter had died away, the profess 
glanced whimsically at his sister. 

“You needn’t expect sympathy at this lat 
day,” he said. “Besides, I know that you don't 
need any. I’ve learned by experience.” 

“Ed,” she flashed back, “do you mean to sa 
that you have kept lists, too?’ 

“After a fashion,” he returned, “only I don 
keep them. I burn them up as soon as I have 
relieved my mind.” 

She looked at him enthusiastically. 


/ 





CHANGES OF ADDRESS. 


Companion subscribers who wish their 
papers changed from their home addresses to 
vacation addresses, or those who are making 
permanent changes of address, are asked to 
notify us at least two weeks in advance, sta- 
ting just when the change should be made. 
There will be no interruption in the receipt of 
the paper if this is done. Postmasters cannot 
forward papers from the old address to the 
new unless postage is prepaid at the rate of 
1 cent per copy. 





THE ‘‘NELSON” ACT. 


n 1863, when a group of mortar schooners joined 

their fire to that of the other vessels which were 
besieging Port Hudson, Admiral Schley, then a 
young man, was in temporary command. There 
was, he says, in his “‘Forty-Five Years Under the 
Flag,” almost no breeze, and the signal-flags hung 
listlessly. The great volume of smoke from ships’ 
guns and fortifications increased the difficulty of 
reading signals, and although the quartermaster 
reported that one was flying, he added that he 
was unable to understand it because there was 
too little wind to blow the flags out. 


The action was continued until ev ery gun of the 
enemy had ceased firing. Then the ship dropped 
down to its former position, and after anchoring, 
young Schley made a visit to Admiral —— to 
report. Farragut was on the quarter-leck, and 
amet responding to the young man’s salute, he 
said: 

“Captain, you begin early in life to disobey 
orders. Did you see that signal flying for nearly 
an hour to withdraw from action?” 

This was a blow, for Captain Schley had felt that 
his action was entirely creditable. He stammered 
something about the smoke and the difficulty of 
reading signals. 

“T don’t want any of this Nelson business in my 
squadron,” said the admiral, quickly, “about 
failing to see signals.” 

The young man went on to explain that it had 
been impossible to interpret the signal, and that 
since he had been given orders to destroy the 
citadel he felt sure that he was to retire only 
when that duty was done. 

The admiral merely invited him into his cabin. 
When the door was closed upon them, Farragut 
said, smilingly, “I have censured you, sir, on the 
quarter-dee for what appeared to be a disregard 
of my orders. I now commend you and your 
officers and men for doing —— believed to be 
right in the circumstances. tagain whenever, 
in your judgment, it is necessary to carry out your 
conception of duty.’ 


Da) ta) 


AUTOMATIC BANKS. 


Ew post-office in Italy is a savings-bank, but 
not every laborer in Italy can get a chance to 
go to the post-office during business hours. There- 
fore, says Pearson’s Weekly of London, the Italian 


government is encouraging thrift by setting up | 


automatic banks all over the kingdom. 


They are simply hollow, cast-iron pillars, with | 
three slits opening into them. In the top one a 
man who begins saving money inserts a ten-cen- 
time piece, which is equivalent to about two cents. 
If the coin is counter eit . is promptly rejected, 
and falls out of a lower slit. good, a receipt 
crepe from the third opening, at the bottom of the 
pillar 
. As soon as one has collected five or more receipts 
he can exchange them for a pass-book at a regular 


| savings-bank, and the government begins to pay 


“When we were children,” she said, “Ed used 


to be five years younger than I, a fact which he 


habitually forgot even then, and now I find has | 


hopelessly escaped his memory. In those days 
he was a nervous, delicate little fellow, and mother 
impressed it upon me that I must never fret him. 
Unfortunately for my peace of mind, I was very 
Strong and healthy, and no such restriction was 
put upon him. Moreover, we were absolutely 
forbidden to tell tales of each other. Put these 
facts together and you may gain some slight idea 
of my sufferings” (here she cast a firmly defiant 


him interest on his savings at the rate of four per 
cent. 

The device is a new thing, but already many a 
laborer turns to the automatic bank when he gets 
his day’s wages, pleased with the thought that 
when he has saved ten cents he will have his bank- 
book, like any capitalist. 


h 
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OUT OF EVEN EDWARDS. 


n elderly lady, sightseeing in London, visited | 
Abbey. She went about, the | 
London Chronicle says, with an air of eager curi- | 
osity, which was succeeded after a little by one of | 


Westminster 


disappointment. Finally she approached a verger. 

“IT wonder if you could help me?’ she said, 
H+ eee “I’m looking for the grave of King 
Edward 

“I’m sorry, ma’am, but we ’aven’t got Edward | 
II,” the verger said, apologetically. 

“But I thought the Abbey was the burial-place 
of kings,”’ the lady said, in an aggrieved tone. 

“So it is, ma’am, in a way,” replied the verger, 
“but we only ‘ave the odd numbers ’ere.” 


MIGHTY LEGS. 


A= chief staff officer of the Tibet Mission 
Force, relating some of the experiences of 
the expedition before the Royal United Service 
Institution, said that one day, after hours of labo- 
rious climbing up a steep and never-ending path, 


he heard a groan of despair froma private soldier. | 


“Look ‘ere, Bill, I ‘ave ‘ad enough of this,” the | 
soldier said to his comrade. “I was told as ’ow it 
was a bloomin’ table-land.’ 

“So itis. Can’t ye see ye’re climbin’ up one of 
the legs of it?” returned Bill, with jocular supe- 
riority. 












“Isn't it a 


















Cured to Stay Cured. No medicines 
needed afterward. Book 37 I ree. 
P. Harold Hayes, Buffalo, . v.¥. 
Reduced Rates on Household Goods 
to or from Colorado, California, 


Washington and Oregon. Write 
Bekins Household Shipping Co., 95 D Washington 8t., Chicago. 


Large profits made ona small 
plotof ground. Roomin your 
garden to grow a_ valuable 
crop. Hardy -in U. 8. and 

Canada, Send four cents and 


get our booklet C H, telling all about it. Address 
McDOWELL GINSENG GARDEN, Joplin, Mo. 


STAMPS 100 all different genuine Labuan, 
Borneo, Ha AS Persia, ¢ a i 
U rageey vores ete th Album, only C 
1000 Finely Mixed, 1, 20c. 1000 hinges, 5c. 
eras wanted. 50 per cent. New List Free. 

. 8tegman, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave. , St. Louis,Mo. 























Dental School of Harvard University, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


7th Year begins September 28th. Instruction is given 
throughout the academic year by lectures, recitations, 
clinics, and practical exercises uniformly distributed. 
Its infirmaries are open daily for operations on mouth 
and insertion of artificial teeth. For pamphlet address, 


DR. EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 
283 Dartmouth Street, Boston, Mass. 
i I 
acre campus. Modern buildings. 
RS Sak 
0 Saloons. a FREE TUITION. 
IN Write for Catalogue. 
PreEsIDENT BENnTON, 


Oxford, Ohio. 


a “ Telegraphy Quickly 


and put our graduates at work. Rail- 
roads write us cany for operators and 
furnish HAlt ROAD PASSES TO 
DESTINATION, Expenses very low 





Oldest and most famous Col- 
lege in Ohio Valley. Sixty-five 












eZ & board while attending school. 
4 40-page book telling about it—Free. 
” Valentine's School of Telegraphy, 

Established 33 years. 


¢ 3 EVER TREAT YOU SO? 
COFFEE ACTS THE JONAH AND WILL COME UP. 





A clergyman who pursues his noble calling in a 
country parish in Iowa, tells of his coffee experi- 
ence: 

“My wife and I used coffee regularly for break- 
| fast, frequently for dinner and occasionally for 
supper—always the very best quality—package 
coffee never could find a place on our table. 

“In the spring of 1896 my wife was taken with 
violent vomiting which we had great difficulty in 
stopping. 

“Tt seemed to come from coffee-drinking but we 
could not decide. 

“In the following July, however, she was 
attacked a second time by the vomiting. I was 


‘and students can earn their | 


Janesville, Wis. | 


away from home filling an appointment, at the | 
time, and on my return I found her very low; she | 


had literally vomited herself almost to death, and 
it took some days to quiet the trouble and restore 
her stomach. 

“T had also experienced the same trouble, but 
not so violently, and had relieved it, each time, by 
a resort to medicine. 

“But my wife’s second attack satisfied-me that 
the use of coffee was at the bottom of our troubles, 
and so we stopped it forthwith and took on Postum 
Food Coffee. The old symptoms of disease dis- 
appeared and during the 9 years that we have 
been using Postum instead of coffee we have 
never had a recurrence of the vomiting. We 


| never weary of Postum, to which we know we 


This is a simple statement 
Postum Company, 


owe our good health. 
of facts.” Name given by 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 

Read the little book “The Road to Wellville,” 
in each package. 
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Mo. raised on Mellin’s Food from birth 
and noted everywhere for her sunny disposi- 
tion and perfect health. 
Mellin’s Food will make milk agree 
with your baby, and he will keep per- 
fectly well all Summer long. 





You can even travel with your baby, 
if you want to, and change the milk 
supply without risk, if you use Mellin’s 
Food to prepare the milk. 

Send to-day for a free sample of Mellin's Food and try it. 


MELLIN’S FOOD CO., BOSTON, MASS, 





This is little Elizabeth Brock of Macon, | 








i and fun a-plenty without child 
Outdoor Exercise being on its feet too much, 
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“ He cau't 


upset.” 


Brings all muscles into play; 

overtaxes none. Very lightrun 

‘ ning. Hygienicin design; 

> fastest, strongest, smart 

~ 4 4 est hand car. For boys 

and girls. Perfectly sufe. 
if your dealer hasn't it, 
order divect from us 
Write for booklet free. 
Hill -Standard Mfg. Co 
258 Irish Mail Street 

Anderson, Ind. Successors 

to The Standard Mfg. Co 


Reduced Price Sale 


SUITS and SKIRTS 


MADE TO ORDER AT ONE-FIFTH 
REDUCTION FROM FORMER PRICES 


$4.80 to $20 


$6 Suits now $4.80 
$12 Suits now $9.60 | 
$18 Suits now $14.40 
$25 Suits now $20.00 

$4 Skirts now $3.20 | 

$7 Skirts now $5.60 | 
$10 Skirts now $8.00 
$12 Skirts now $9.60 


This is the last month 
of our reduced price 
sale, so act quickly if 
you wish to take ad- 
vantage of it. During 
the balance of this 
month we will make 
to order any Suit, 
Skirt, Jacket or Rain 
Coat illustrated in our 
~ sae Cate slogue 
at ONE - FIFTH 
My from regu- 
lar prices. All of our 
styles and materials 
are suitable for early 
Fall wear. 

We Guarantee toFit You 
or Refund Your Money. 
We send FREE to 
any pert of the 
United States our 
Summer Cata- 
logue, showing 
the latest. New 
York fashions, a 
large «assortment 
of samples of 
the newest ma- 
terials, and simple 
directions for taking 
measurements correctly. 















































To any lady sending us the names of two of her friends 
who would like our Catalogue and Samples, we will also 
send Free a copy of the new booklet, * FASHION 
FADS IN NEW YORK.’ 


NEW FALL CATALOGUE READY AUG. 21. 


Our new Fall and Winter Catalogue will illustrate 
and describe the new styles we are now Ly eiving 
from abroad. Suits from $6.00 to $2! Skirts 
$4.00 to $12.00; Cloaks $5.75 to $25.00, and tz ain Coats 
$9.50 to $18.00. 

POSITIVELY NO REDUCTIONS ALLOWED FROM THE 
PRICES IN OUR FALL AND WINTER CATALOGUE 

If you contemplate the purchase of a Fall or Win- 
ter garment, write tender. for a sel f 
samples and the New Fall ataloguc 
as soon as issued to any part of the U. 
specify the colors you prefer and AR. you 
wish samples for a suit, skirt, jacket or rain coat. 
Be sure to say you wish the new Fall Catalogue. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT C0., 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 






























Mail Orders Only. No Agts.or Branches. Est.17 yrs. 








WEARS LIKE IRON” ALAL 


Natural JAP-A-LAC 
is the best varnish for 


HARD-WOOD FLOORS, 
either old or new. 


It dries with a beautiful luster 
and retains its brilliancy through 
wear and tear — down to the 
wood. Besides Natural, JAP-A- 
LAC comes in twelve colors. 
It is a stain and varnish com- 
bined, and rejuvenates every- 
thing about the home. 

“You can do the Work Yourself.” 








Upon pecans 3 of ten cents, to cover 


cost of mailing and the name of 
your dealer, we will send, free of 
charge, to any point in the United 
| States, a quarter-pint can of Jap- 
| a-lac, together with interesting 
booklet and color card. 











AsK Your DEALER, OR 



































































































ZBeNIADUCT AT NIGHT 












Tr: a 

Guy Mabel 6 Farle 

cross the darkness springs an arch of light, 

A radiant marvel, star on star aglow, 

Where myriad lamps against the purple night 

Trace the long outlines curved in glittering row. 
The blackened chimneys tall on either side, 
The grim, dark walls that flank the bridge by 


day, 
Are blotted out in shadows soft and wide ; 
A span of stars it floats, a fairy way. 
Across it move enchanted lights unreal; 
What need to mar the wonder with a name? 
The firefly gleam of one low-skimming wheel; 
A motor-car with dragon eye aflame ; 
And sliding slow along the tingling rail, 
Like some strange, gleaming serpent, link by 
link, 
Or jeweled belt a Titan’s hand might trail, 
The trolley-train glides on from brink to brink. 


Down underneath the arch of glittering light 
A sooty world of toil and ceaseless din 
Throbs on the pulses of the summer night, 
Flares up the shadows where the stars begin. 
A world of clanking steel and hissing steam, 
Hoarse shouts of men, and whistles loud or low, 
Where through the heat and smoke and murky 
gleam 
The freight-yard engines panting come and go. 


The hands that toil unresting there all night,— 
The blackened brows that drip with steam and 
sweat,— 
What toiler lifts them toward that span of light 
Above his world of smoke and clangor set? 
How should they mark its radiant springing lines 
Who work with eyes and heart and nerves at 
strain? 
Even as the glory of God’s star-land shines 
Unheeded on earth’s years of greed and pain. 
No rest by night or day the black yards know. 
Yet it may chance, when first the dawn comes in, 
Some man released may end his task, and go 
Out from the sooty murk and deafening din, 
Mount to the upper streets, and while the light 
Deepens across the sky from east to west, 
Crossing the bridge that spanned his weary night 
May come again to love, and home, and rest. 
Lord, Who hast flung above our world of toil 
The starry bridge where shining hosts may fare, 
It is not ours to leave the stain and soil 
Of earth, and walk with those who travel there. 
But when the dawn of everlasting light 
Grows bright for us beyond the tideless sea, 
0 call us from the weariness of night 
To cross Thy star-built way and rest with Thee! 
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THE BIBLE AND THE BUSINESS MEN. 


hose who have always read 

the Bible find it hard to 

take the point of view of 
those who, although good and 
intelligent, have never formed 
the habit of reading it. It isa 
problem how to induce others to 
make the acquaintance of the 
Great Friend. Some light on 
this problem shines from a common-sense story 
which was told not long ago in the Outlook. 

An interdenominational club for men in a 
small Pennsylvania town included among its 
members many business men of Philadelphia. 
The club flourished in all departments except 
one—the Bible class for men. Why were these 
business men indifferent to it? The question 
was brought up in a meeting of the club, dis- 
cussion grew brisk, and the pastor in charge 
of the class was amazed at the real attitude of 
the men toward the study in which he had un- 
successfully tried to interest them. 

One man said that he should like to study 
the Bible, but that he did not like the ‘‘lesson 
leaves.’’ The ‘‘selected lessons’’ might do for 
children, but practical men competent to solve 
difficult problems in life should come right to 
the Book itself, with no go-betweens. 

‘*Men do not want a teacher-and-class kind 
of work. Every man here cares more to hear 
the impressions the Book makes on all other 
men here than on any one man. We want 
what the average man gets by putting his head 
and heart next to a page of the Bible. We 
want an open discussion, thirty teachers and 
thirty pupils; a directors’ meeting, a council. ’’ 

Here was a new idea, and it met with im- 
mediate approval. 

‘*The trouble with the lessons we got in 
Sunday-school,’’ said one, ‘‘is that we got only 
scrappy knowledge. Let’s study the books of 
the Bible as units. You wouldn’t be content 
with ten lines at a time of ‘Hamlet.’ ’’ 

**Count me in,’’ came another voice, ‘‘if every 
man will promise to say exactly what he 
thinks. ’’ 

A man who liked to spend most of his Sunday 
hours at home with his family insisted that the 





class should begin and end promptly. A | 


humorous, hard-headed merchant brought his 
judgment down heavily against inessential theo- 
logical dispute. ‘‘I don’t care about the cut 
of the coat that Abraham wore, but you men 
evidently mean business, and if you propose 
coming here to get out of that old Book what 
will throw light on problems that are serious to 
all of us—to make me see more clearly and act 








THE YOUTH’S 





COMPANION. 





| more nearly right the following week—count 
| me in.’? No principle took greater hold on the 
men than this one. 

So the class started and thrived. The one 
who tells the story says that he has never seen 
more serious work done. ‘The conferences held 
full and strong until hot weather suspended the 
meetings for the summer. The first question 
from a man returning from his vacation was, 
‘‘How soon will the Bible conference begin 
again?’’ The class meant a revival in the 
town. Some of the younger group who did not 
want, as they expressed it, to ‘‘butt in’? among 
the older men, organized a Bible conference of 
| their own. The women suggested a conference 
for themselves, and that will come next. 

‘The pastor felt the stimulus of the movement, 
preached better sermons, and often received his 
suggestions from discussions in the men’s con- 
ference, of which he was the leader, but where 
he had no more to say than any one else. And 
all this came out of some common-sense answers 
|to the question why the older men neglected 
Bible study. 
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AN UNACKNOWLEDGED PRINCESS. 


ihe life of Elizabeth Patterson, grandmother of 
Mr. Charles J. Bonaparte, the new Secretary 
of the Navy, was as full of romance as any 
novel. Brilliant as was its beginning, its halo of 
| riches and royalty soon faded in the shadow of 
clouds of disappointment and desertion. The love 
story of Jerome Bonaparte, brother of the great 
emperor, and his marriage to the belle of Balti- 
| more are well known. Napoleon’s rejection of his 
brother’s bride and the separation of husband 
; and wife are matters of history. Through a long 
| life Madame Bonaparte bore her troubles unflinch- 
ingly, and was ever a woman of courage. 


Prince Jerome poate was a young man who 
| seldom denied himself anything which took his 
| faney. This characteristic was well displayed in 
| the accounts which his brother was continually 
| called upon to settle. One of these bills was for a 
magnificent shaving set valued at twenty thousand 
francs. Prince Jerome was only fifteen at the 
time he bought it, and showed not the sign of a 
beard. Napoleon indulged his brother in all his 
extravagances until it came to his marriage. 
—- that he obstinately set his face. 

ut the beautiful bride was undaunted, and 
urged her husband to take her to France. The 
pr nce put off the evil day as long as possible. At 
ast he yielded against his better judgment, and 
the ay | couple sailed from Philadelphia. A 
terrific gale sent the vessel on to a sand-bank, and 
the lives of its passengers were in danger. 

Madame Bonaparte showed no fear. She clam- 
bered on to the sloping deck and began to give 
orders to lower a boat. The captain was dum- 
founded. 

“Pray, are you commanding this ship?” he 
asked. 

“Yes,” replied Madame Bonaparte, “if neces- 
sary. 

“How do you propose reaching the boat?” 
asked the captain. 

“You are to throw me in.” 

The captain meekly obeyed the determined 
young woman’s orders. But in lowering her into 
the boat, his strength failed and she fell into the 
water. er heavy silk J ee weighed her down, 
but the sailors managed to pull her into the boat. 
Even her sudden plunge did not confuse her. 
“Where is Prince Jerome?” was her first ques- 
tion, and then she continued her orders. The 
boat made its way to shore, and soon the young 
couple found shelter in a farmhouse, and made 
merry over their adventure. 

As a sea trip the second voyage was more suc- 
cessful, although, as Prince Jerome wrote to his 
father-in-law in English, “Elizabeth is very sea- 
sick, but you know as well as anybody that sea- 
sickness never has killed nobody.’ 

The verge was over all too soon, however, for 
with it ended Madame Bonaparte’s happiness. 
Napoleon annulled the marriage. Jerome became 
King of Westphalia and married a princess of 
Wurttemberg. 








A MISTAKE SOMEWHERE. 


he young man who professed that he could 
T read character from handwriting looked 
attentively at the scrap of a letter which 
had been given him by a friend and shook his head. 


“The woman who wrote that,’ he said, in his 
most judicial tone, “is undoubtedly possessed of 
personal attractions and unfortunately too well 
aware of them; but her character, sir, is weak as 
water, She lacks determination, consistency 
ambition of a high order and originality. Am if 
not correct in my synopsis so far as you Leow a 

“Mm, well, you may be,” said the other, “for 
I’ve never seen the writer. She’s the widow of 
my cousin Jim, out in Iowa. When I knew Jim 
he was an agreeable scapegrace who never stayed 
in one position or place for more than six months, 
and was always in debt. He married her twelve 


usiness, became mayor last year, just before he 
died, and has left a life-insurance of forty thousand 
dollars and an excellent income besides to his 
widow and four children. 

“Some way,” he added, thoughtfully, as the 
reader of handwriting sat jooking at the scrap of 
paper with a dazed expression, “I had imagined 
she might have considerable character, but I dare 
Say you're right.” 


CHAMPIONS. 


he Russian counter-attack, desperate though 

it had been, had failed to get home; but the 

Japanese infantry, immovable itself, was 
unable to turn the mass of Russians from behind 
the fold in the ground which they had reached. 
Barely three hundred paces separated the muzzles 
of these opposing lines of blackened rifles. But 
that green strip was impassable to both. In the 
| center of the space was a mound upon which 
Lieutenant Tokugawa’s attention was fixed. This 
mound, says the author of “The Yellow War,” 
exercised the same fascination upon a tall Russian 
subaltern. 

The fascination of the mound changed to mag- 
netism for the little Japanese officer. He is on 
his feet, the steel is bare in his hands, and he is 
racing for the mound. A shout goes up, a cheer 
| in which both sides join. The tall subaltern has 
| jumped to his feet, he has accepted the challenge, 
| and stands erect at the base of the mound, awaiting 
| the onrush of his diminutive adversary. As if by 
| instinet the battle in the vicinity accepts the trial 





by champion. 
The tall Russian lowers his guard, and bows 
slightly. He will take no mean advantage. The 
litt apanese is quick to detect the courtesy 


Coe 


pense ago, settled in a small city, built up a fine | 
) 


implied, and, not to be outdone, inclines his head, 
and then they close in mortal combat. 

The blades flash high and low for a moment; 
the clash of steel is audible to both fighting lines. 
Then a murmur goes up from the onlookers, a 
blade has been flung clear! Itis the Russian who 
is disarmed. 

The subaltern springs back and then closes upon 
his adversary with his naked hands. Tokugawa, 
with the agility of a squirrel, leaps sideways. The 
two-handed sword of his fathers is raised to 
strike, but no, the blow never falls. Tokugawa 
flings his weapon from him, and then man to man 
with naked hands the champions close. By some 
occult leverage, some subtle science, Tokugawa 
flings his — opponent to the ground, and kneels 
upon his chest. Again the cheer rings out. The 
Russians join, for the magnanimity of the dis- 
carded sword has not escaped them. 

Tokugawa jumps clear, and, extending his hand, 
helps the Russian to his feet. For a moment the 
two men stand with hands clasped, then they 
salute and turn. The cheer rises afresh as they 
stride back to their respective lines. A moment’s 
pause. The Japanese reénforcements have 
arrived, and with a mighty shout the Japanese 
advance. 





y Uncle Joe will often say 
A thing that first just sets you laughing, 
But when you come to go away 
And think it out, most any day 
You'll find he wasn’t only chaffing. 


I asked him what he used to do 

When everything went hurry-seurry, 
And how he kept from getting blue, 
Because the more he tried to do 

The bigger seemed to grow the worry. 


“There’s just one way,” he answered me, 
“When worry shows its face, to seare it. 
Go to the house of Grit,” says he, 

“And ring the bell, and ask to see 

Two little men named Grin and Bear-It. 


“These plucky chaps will sprint along 
With you through any wind and weather ; 
They'll laugh and joke and sing a song, 
And nothing ean go really wrong 
If you and they just keep together.” 


He makes me laugh, my Uncle Joe! 

But all the same, when lessons bother 
Ang things get wrong again, I’ll go 
Where Grin and Bear-It live, you know, 

And we’ll sprint on with one another. 


* & 
A TRICK OF THE TRADE. 
| Com Grimshaw, one of whose daughters 





was about to be married, decided that 

among other presents he would give her a 
| fine sewing-machine. With this purpose in mind 
he stopped at a salesroom while on his way home 
one afternoon and inspected the latest and best 
styles of machines, but thought it best not to be 
in a hurry, and went away without having made a 
purchase, 


A oy or two later his daughter surprised him 
by telling him that a man had called at the house 
and left a sewing-machine as a sample, promising 
to call and take it away if the lady of the 
house did not wish to buy it. 

“But it’s just exactly the kind I want, papa,” 
she said. “If you are going to give me a sewing- 
machine I would rather have that one than any 


er. 
rt a child,” he responded, ‘then we’ll let it 


The next morning he called at the address given 
by the man who had left the machine. It was the 
salesroom he had visited a few aT before. 

“It’s all right,” he said, “and I’ll take the sewing- 
machine, but would you mind telling me how you 
managed it? I live a dozen miles from here, and 
you had no possible means of knowing who I was.” 

“T haven’t the slightest objection to telling you,” 
replied the proprietor, “inasmuch as there’s noth- 
ing to be ashamed of. When you left here the 
other day I sent my boy after you. He saw you 
enter your home, made a few Jndicious inquiries 
in the neighborhood, and found that there was 


he rest was r ® 

The colonel paid for the machine and took his 
departure, more firmly convinced than ever before 
that the man who succeeds in business is the man 
who knows how to “hustle.” 
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UNTRUSTWORTHY. 


he faith which Uncle James Hobbs hadalways 
Zz kept in the accuracy of illustrations in his 

favorite magazine was sadly shaken after 
his visit to the Botanical Gardens. 


When Mrs. Hobbs called his attention to a pic- 
ture of a Cuban village in the next issue of the 
magazine, he looked at it doubtfully. 

“More than likely it doesn’t look that way at 
all,” he said, dejection plainly written all over his 
drooping figure. “I never told ye about me! disap- 
p’intment s “_ under one o’ those pa’m-trees hh 
the Gardens. Why, the pictures in the magazine 
gave such a shade to them Arabs underneath I’d 
always wanted to sit under a pa’m-tree. But I 
tell ye, after trying it that blistering hot day, I'd 
jest as soon think of expecting a ladder to shade 
me as a pa’m-tree, and I don’t know but sooner, 
| if’twas one where the rungs weren’t too fer apart. 
| I wouldn’t lay my calculations on Cuby’s looking 
| ‘ee much like that picture if I was in your place, 
| Maria.” 


| oe 
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JUSTICE FOR THE BOYS. 

| [ ) ees the four years that Judge Lindsey has 








| 
| 


has made him a national figure. It would be 
within the truth to say, declares a writer in 
| Leslie’s Magazine, that Judge Lindsey and his 
|matinée court are the greatest single influence 
for righteousness in the State of Colorado. 


| _ The problem of the children first came home to 
| Judge Lindsey in a strange way. Some street 
| gamins were brought to his court charged with 
robbing a pigeon-roost. As he talked with the 
trembling youngsters his memory jumped back 
fifteen years to a time when another party of boys 
had planned to rob that same cote, and in the 
attempt some had been caught and some h 

escaped. He recalled that one of those boys had 
died for his country on San Juan hill, that another 
was “doing time” in the state penitentiary, and 





voing to be a wedding in your family before long. | 


been on the bench of the Denver County | 
Court, his work among delinquent boys | 











that a third was now sitting in judgment on other 
lads whose futures as good citizens or as criminals 
— depend upon his wisdom in dealing with 
them. 

| Every Denver boy knows that he will get a 

“square deal,” that the “kids’ judge” will stand 
by him long after others have given him up, and 
so long as he has a shred of honesty left in him. 
This intense loyalty calls forth a responsive 
loyalty on the part of the boys. 

Judge Lindsey gives several instances of the 
— willingness to do their best to “stand by the 
judge.” He says: , 

“Not to ‘snitch’—that is, to tell—is an unalterable 
part of the boy’s code. Every manly boy responds 
to the call of this law. To be loyal to it, he is 
often disobedient to the law of the adult. For 
this he should not be condemned. Yet if the boy 
is rightly handled, his ogee to the ‘gang’ will 
make him more amenable to the law of the home, 
the school and the state. 

“One case was that of Tommy D., who ran with 
a gang and finally oy ‘pinched.’ The_ officers 
could neither persuade nor threaten any informa- 
tion out of staneh little Tommy. They called 
him sullen and dogged, and they nagged him to 
the limit of endurance. Poor Tommy stood 
between conten, obligations, his duty to his 
comrades and his duty to his superiors. In the 
juvenile court we recognized this, sympathized 
with his loyalty, and explained the necessity of 
obedience. It was not two days before Tommy, 
without giving us the name of a boy, brought in 
the whole gang to my court. To-day that gang 
counts for law. Its spirit is no longer bad. They 
understand the law and the law understands 
them.” 

ca Ry 


HE DECIDED NOT TO WAIT. 


* Fucinda,” said Mr. Melstrum, who had just 
returned from a visit to a farmer friend in 
the country, “while I was at Longley’s I 

ate some whole wheat, boiled. I like it better 

than anything I ever tasted. He gave me a small 

paper sack of the wheat, so we could cook some 

| ourselves. How long will it be before supper is 

| ready?” 

| “About half an hour,” answered Mrs. Melstrum. 

“Well, we'll have some boiled wheat, if you 

| please. Here’s the pager sack.” : 

| “But, Joshua, it will have to be cooked in a 

| double boiler, and —” 

| “I don’t care how you cook it. I’m hungry for 


| some more boiled wheat. 
“But see here, Joshua! It will take —” 
“It will take a lot of cream and sugar; I know 
that. But we’ve got plenty of both. Put it on 
| right away, will you?’ 

Without another word his wife took the wheat, 
washed it, emptied it into the “double boiler,” 
and set it on the fire. 

At the end of half an hour Mr. Melstrum became 
impatient. 

“Lueinda,” he called out from the sitting-room, 
“isn’t that wheat ready yet?’ 

“Not yet,” responded Mrs. Melstrum. 

“How much longer is it going to take to cook it?” 

“About eleven hours and a half. That’s what I 
was trying to tell you, but you wouldn’t give me a 
ehanece. Do you want to wait for it?” 





* @ 
A PERIL NEARER HOME. 


o Mr. Hippendyke, who had followed with 
T absorbing interest the progress of the war 

between Japan and Russia, there was some- 
thing sinister and terrible in the uniform success 
of the Japanese. 


“T tell you, Flanders,” he was saying to his 
neighbor on the other side of the backyard fence, 
“those fellows are going to make trouble for us 
all. The Japs have found out how strong they 
are, and they’re teaching the Chinese. Some day 
there’ll be a Chinese army of fifty million men, 
with Japanese officers. They’ll take our posses- 
sions in Asia and they’ll overrun the whole civilized 
world. That’s the yellow peril we’ve got to face 
some time or other. You mark my words.” 

: Just then Mrs. Hippendyke came to the kitchen 
door. 

“Henry,” she called out, in a high-keyed voice, 
“if you want to put a stop to the only = peril 
that’s a you or me, ny get after that 
yellow dog of Wilkinson’s that’s out in our front 
yard, digging up all my plants.” 


> = 
SUPERIOR PRECISION. 


young American who is studying at Oxford 
A was struck by the care with which his 

chambermaid cleaned his desk without dis- 
turbing his papers. To reward her he offered her 
some confections which he had brought from 
| London. 


“Mary, wouldn’t you like some of this candy?” 

“Ho, thank you, sir; yes, sir. But, hexcuse me, 
sir, this ain’t éandy, it’s sweets.” 

hen she proceeded to give him a lesson in the 
difference between sugar or molasses candy and 
bonbons, chocolate confections and other sweet- 
meats or “sweets.” 

“Thank you for telling me the difference, Mary,” 
said the student, somewhat amused. “In America 
| we call it all candy.” 

“Ho, yes, sir, in America I fancy it’s all the 
same, sir; but in Hingland we ’ave a nyme for 
heverythink.” 
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EXACT OBEDIENCE. 


ative servants in India have the generally 
N desirable though sometimes inconvenient 

virtue of the Chinese—doing exactly as they 
are told. The trouble is that they seldom use 
| judgment. 


| Lord Roberts, during a campaign in India, had 

ordered his man to prepare his bath at a certain 

jhour, One day a fierce engagement was going 01, 
but the servant made his way through a storm of 

bullets, and ap yeared at the commander's side. 

“Sahib,” said he, “‘your bath is ready.” 

| Even a better story comes from an unknown 
soldier, who was awakened, one morning, by fee!- 
ing the servant of a brother officer pulling at his 








| foot. 
| “Sahib,” whispered the man, “sahib, what am I 
|to do? My master told me to wake him at halt 
past six, but he did not go to bed till seven.” 


CAME NEAR FINDING OUT. 


mong examples of American humor, recentl) 
A given in the Nineteenth Century and After, ir 
a story which a bright ornament of the Eng 

lish bench is said to have told more than once. 


A speaker in a Western town had started out to 
show that there might be great differences betwee! 
national and local reputation. He had said, “-\ 
man can’t always tell what his neighbors think 0! 
him,” when he was interrupted by one of his 
hearers. y 

“I came mighty near knowing once,” said the 
man, with a reminiscent look, “but the Jury 
disagreed.” 
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“TRIUMPHULENT.” 
By Arthur Macy. 
B beer a boy who thought he 


new 
Much more than grown-up people do, 
But when they asked him how to spell 
“Triumphulent,” he couldn’t tell, 

And said he’d only got to “hat” 

And other easy words like that, 

But couldn’t spell ‘‘triumphulent,” 
Although he knew just what it meant. 


SN 


BEDTIME. 


By Anne Murray Larned. 
The Child. 


My mother tucks me up in bed 
And kisses me good night, 

And then I feel as safe and snug 
As if ‘twas broad daylight. 


But sometimes when the night wind 
blows, 
And | hear the thunder peal, 
| think of all the flowers outdoors, 
And wonder how they feel. 


How glad I am that I’m a child, 
Safe in my little bed, 

With mother near if | should call, 
And father’s roof o’erhead. 


The Flower. 


The cool, dark night has come again, 
The time for sweet repose. 
I gently rock on my long green stem; 
y weary petals close. 


And when the night is very warm, 
And all the earth is dry, 
How I rejoice to see the clouds 
me creeping oer the sky! 


I lift my drooping head to catch 
he first drops of the shower ; 
And when I feel them pelting down, 
I'm glad to be a flower! 


Ea 


VOICES IN THE GARDEN. 
By Margaret J. Dublois. 


0 picnic! Gladys could hardly believe the 
words that she heard as she came down 
the stairs and found grandpa standing 

in the shed door and looking at the weather-vane 
on the barn. 

“‘Even if it should clear,’? he was saying, 
“‘the woods would be too wet for the children 
to have any fun.’ 

Gladys had promised mother if she came all 
alone to visit on the farm that she would try to 
beas little trouble as possible, and so she bravely 
choked back the tears that came to her eyes. 
“But why didn’t it wait till to-morrow 2”’ she 
asked, and to this question grandpa had no 
answer, but he placed a hand on her curls and 
patted a little comfort. 
tell you the reason,’”? he said. 


It had cleared a little and the wind subsided | 


so that they were able to bring their chairs to 
the open door of the shed, where they could look 
out into grandpa’s garden on one side and at 
grandmother’s flowers on the other. 

“Let's listen to the voices in the garden,”’ 
said grandpa. ‘‘Perhaps we shall learn the 
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** After breakfast I will | 
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reason why our picnic was postponed. Hear 
what those beets are saying! That big one over 
there says, ‘How good it is to run my feet down 
into this cool puddle! ,I reached down there 
all last week, and the bed was so hot and dry 
it made me feel weak. The soft, cool water 
| is running all about me, and I feel so fresh I 
think I must have grown a whole inch.’ 
‘Over there I can hear another voice—it is 
the sweet peas. They are all talking at once. 
I hear one say, ‘In another day I should have 
lost all the color I was making. It had all paled 
out, and I was beginning to think I could not 
givea blossom to that little girl at the big house. 
But this water has helped me churn up the 
color, and I can see that my buds are swelling 
beautifully. Don’t you see that lovely purple 
jand deep pink?’ ‘Yes,’ one of the others is 
| saying, ‘but it is not so pretty as the white. So 
much water has made that as pure as snow.’ ’’ 
| Grandpa leaned out of the door and put his 
| hand to his ear. ‘‘I believe the grape-vine is 
| talking, too,’? hesaid. ‘‘Yes, it is saying, ‘Dear 
me, if it had not been for this rain I should 
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not have been able to hold on to this trellis 
much longer. 
no strength, but see how fresh I feel now! I 
am going to try to reach that next railing to-day, 
and I shall do it, too!’ ’’ 

Gladys was listening eagerly under the full 
spell of grandpa’s ‘‘make-believe.’’ ‘‘Are the 
pansies saying anything?’’ she asked, ear- 
nestly. 

‘*Listen!’’ said grandpa. ‘‘They are saying, 
‘There, I have a clean face at last! It has been 
so thick with dust I could not see beyond the 
|path. My eyes feel as bright as can be. It is 
| hard to be so dusty. I think it makes a pansy 
grow old. I am sure you all looked like old 
ladies yesterday, with your caps all curled on 
the edges; but to-day you look as young as you 
did when you first took off your green hoods. 
I don’t feel over a week old.’ ”’ 

“‘Grandpa, I don’t mind about the picnic at 
all. I think it was selfish to make them wait 
another day,’’ and Gladys leaned out over the 
door-sill and looked down lovingly at the flowers, 
as if she expected them to thank her. 
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cousins. 
bring him home. 


Chapter V. 
HOME AGAIN. 


| 
| [' was a long, long journey home. Grandpa 
| | Zimri led the way because he was so very 
old and wise. Hanki kept Eliphalet close 
| to him, and helped him over the big stones. 
Hanki wanted to measure the distance they 
| had to go, so he counted his steps, and at every 
| seven—which was as high as he could count— 
put a chip in his pocket. He soon filled all his 
pockets. He filled Eli’s also, and before they 
reached home he filled all grandpa’s pockets 
and mama’s apron. 

As soon as they were safely home in the 
beach-plum bush, Grandpa Zimri counted the 
chips, and there were seven thousand seven 
hundred and seventy-seven. ‘‘ Enough to kindle 
fire all winter,’’ said Hanki. 

‘*But spiders don’t use fires,’’ said Eli. 
| ‘True,’’ replied Hank, ‘‘but we have the 
| kindlings all the same. Let’s play.’’ He was 
thinking of something to play, but night came. 
It is strange how night comes so quickly when 
little chaps are just going to play something. 

In the night came the wind, and shook the 
Spi palace. Now it so happened that the room 
where the two little Spis slept was in the web 
ell, right over the creek, and although the bed 
was very snug and the two were well tucked 
in, the wind was such a rough, rude fellow 
that he came into their room and pushed little 
Eli right out of bed on to the floor. 

The floor was so weak 
It sagged with a squeak, 
And Eli went through 
Into the creek! 

Eli was not hurt a bit. He had a dry rub, 
a cup of peppergrass tea, and went to bed again. 

Hanki blew out the light. This was not a 
light such as we use, but a firefly in a little 
cage, and to put it out, Hanki opened the cage 
and blew till the firefly flew! 


2202 
Chapter VI. 
HANKI ENTERTAINS ELIPHALET. 


anki and Eli had such good times! They 
H were so busy doing useful things, and 
playing, too. Hanki taught Eli how to 
make and mend web, and Grandpa Zimri taught 





‘THE SPI_ SPIDERS tne 


BY JOSHUA F. CROWELL. 


Hanki Spi, holding to the leg of a fly, was carried 
away to the church steeple, where he found his 
His mother and Grandpa Zimri came to 
Eliphalet came for a short visit. 
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them both how to fly kites. If you are a spider 
you just stand up on something high, a bush 


will do, take out a loop of web, fasten a leaf | 


securely in the loop, and let the wind take it. 
Then you carefully unwind your roll in your 


the web round some distant bush. 
Then you fasten your end and try it with your 
feet, and if it is firm, you can run across and 


bridge. You can do all this if you are a spider! 
Hanki did it well, and Eli did it quite well. 
Grandpa Zimri did it best of all. 

Grandpa was kind to the two little Spis, and 
showed them many useful and pleasant plays. 
Every day he took them up to his turret high 
and let them spy. 

Hanki would shut one eye and take a spy, 
Then pass the glass to Eli, and let him try, 
While Grandpa Zimri stood by 

And smiled at the sky. 

Another game they were fond of playing was 
hide -and - seek. Eli would roll himself up 
in a leaf while Hanki shut his eyes, then Eli 
would say ‘‘Ready!’’ and Hanki would look 
into almost every leaf but the right one. 

But Eli could not keep still very long, and 
would have wiggles, and the leaf he was in 
would have jiggles, and show Hanki where he 
was. 

Sometimes they made boats of chips, with 
| sails of leaves, and watched them go floating 
| slowly down the creek, out of sight. 
| But the days of fun will end at last, and Eli’s 
| visit went so fast, there came a day when it 
| was past. 

‘*Now, Hanki,’’ said mama, ‘‘the babies 
have grown so big I shall not keep them in 
balls any longer, but put them in rooms. As 





| this palace is small, I shall want all the rooms, | 


| 80 I’ll take yours, and let you go home with 
| Eli. After a time Grandpa Zimri, who is a 
| good webber, will have a large, new room spun 
for you, and you ean bring Eli back for another 
| visit. ’” 
Mother Annette Emma was very good, 
And all turned out just as she said it would. 
The two little Spi cousins started off side by 
side. 
| Dear little happy Spis, we must leave you 
| now ! Good-by, Hanki Panki Spi! Good-by, 
| little Eli Spi! 


My arms were so dry they had | 1. 


pocket, until the leaf flutters far away and curls | 


fasten the other end, and you have a perfect | 


ORAWN BY CLARA E. ATWOOD, 


NUTS TO CRACK. 


SUBTRACTIONS. 

From hanging take a termination, 
And leave to breathe with agitation. 
A charity from fragrant take, 
Whiat’s left keep for the landlord’s sake. 
A fight from paid, and for your pains 
A legal document remains. 

Now take a sailor from a bird, 

A dangerous weapon’s left, I’ve heard. 
Noise from a ritual subtract, 

What’s left is spoken, that’s a fact. 

A fluid dark take from connected, 

It leaves you guided and protected. 
Take a rug from a fruit and it’s plain 
That more than enough will remain. 
From a division take a share 

And leave an observation there. 

A little coin remove from lees, 

It leaves transmitted, if you please 
From given up a token take, 

A pipe that’s musical ‘twill make. 


2. A RIMING STORY. 
From o’er the ocean came a — 
Sturdy of form and quick of — 
He wooed and wed a girl named 
And settled in the wilds of — 
To plant and sow he soon was — 
That he a livelihood might — 
So, choosing out a sunny —, 
He set himself to raising ——; 
And many a heavy loaded — 
He drove in autumn to the — 
But no man’s lot is free from —— ; 
And one day, driving through a —, 
His horses heard a martial —, 
And from his hand they jerked the — 
Control he could no more —, 
Was thrown and hada fearful — 
Since then he has to use a —, 
But thanks his stars he was not — 


3. BURIED DOUBLE ACROSTI«. 
The primals and finals tell where we live ; 
The couplets below the crosswords will give. 
O Roger, string and shoot your bow, 
It will amuse Serena so. 
Oh, yes, there is a peach for you; 
1 brought an extra one or two. 


Across a great big lake I came. 
I think Ontario was its name. 

O children, do be kind and good, 
And do to others as you should. 


We came home in the omnibus, 
And found our tea set out for us 


Yes, you should help your sister, sir; 
But don’t do Esther's sums tar her. 


4. CHARADES, 
1. 
My first as rolling-stock you'd class ; 
A household king my second reigns ; 
My whole, composed of colored glass, 
Sulphuric acid oft contains. 
il. 
Battle was o’er, and on triumphant route, 
The soldiers seattered, searching after loot. 
One found a casket, made of second rare, 
But as he grasped, a foe was hidden there, 
And with my third he smote him to the heart. 
So on my whole they bore him, sad, apart 
I have not told you of my first as yet, 
’Tis justa little verb you can’t forget. 
il 
A very important person, first— : 
So held in his own estimation, at least. 
| By virtue of being in my second, 
One’s worldly riches will be increased. 
| The man may be lowly who toils with third, 
| Yet more truly a noble than one near a throne 
| Marvel not at the spell that is wrought by my 
| whole, 
For is it not the wizard’s own? 


5. ANAGRAM STORY. 

My uncle is a decided misanthrope. He is a 
publisher and ------ - “ Magazine.” He 
wrote a sarcastic poem on “Domestic Joys,” and 

- & -----. - --- you any 
extracts. I could, last ----- , ~----- the mag- 
| azine, for it contained no ------ ~- --- willing . 
| to say was good, -’- --- ------ enough to like 
| allhe likes. He likes to tease --. -- - ---- 
| it is all fun, but it does not seem so funny to me. 
| As for his assertions to do so no more, I don’t 
| believe ----, -- any more credulous. 

- -- - -- extra fine tea directly from 
| Japan for his own use, and as I think it -- ----, 
- -- in often and take tea with him, although 
Lhardly - ---- --- mine. 

In spite of being a cynic, my uncle is kind. He 
| would leave no --- -- ------ although he were 

buta -----. -- -- -- heartless man that could 
turn one from his door hungry. And he does 
more ---- -------; he finds work for many. 

He will often - ---- - walks to know if 
| she can’t let some poor woman --- - 
would be better than to let her beg, he says. 

Either ma -- -- ---- --- a tramp the other 
day, who claimed to have been a printer in a cer- 
taintown. As there was no such place 
----, they would not employ him, as they thought 
him untruthful, but another ---- -= the 
garden of -- year after year. 
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lass Bricks.—The manufacture and use | 
of paving and building bricks made of | 
s devitrified glass have attracted some attention | 
recently in Europe, especially in France. 
Broken bottles, broken window-panes and other 
glass refuse are turned, by a patented process, 
into tiles, paving squares and flags for side- 
walks. A rough surface like that of common 
brick can be given to them. In the city of 
Lyons a piece of street pavement formed of this 
material has withstood as hard usage as any 
pavement would be subjected to. ‘The makers | ¥% 
claim that it possesses greater resistance than | 
stone, is impermeable to water, and is a ‘‘poor 
conduetor of cold.’’ In Hamburg, Germany, 
translucent glass bricks have been used for the 
walls of buildings which are required to be at 
once fire-proof and windowless. 
Ca) 


ew Form of Door.— One of the oldest of 
human inventions is the door swinging on 
hinges at one side. Some weaving insects, such 
as trap-door spiders, em- 
ploy a similar device. But 
nothing is too old or too 
good to escape the efforts 
at improvement of modern ¥ 
inventors. A Belgian, | “a% 
Joseph Henri Dierickx, S 
has invented a door of a} ~} 
new type, consisting of | £2 ye 
two triangular parts which | _ 2 
close together on a diagonal #3 ? 
line, running from one | 77 
lower corner of the door- | $3 
opening to the opposite | 
upper corner. The two 
parts, or leaves, are piv- we 
oted in such a manner that | fey 

when opened they swing into partitions in | A528 


Plow the Ground! 


ENS OF THOUSANDS of Companion sub- 

scribers work for new subscriptions to 
The Companion. As a farmer prepares the 
ground for the expected harvest, so you can 
prepare for the harvest of new subscribers 
by carrying out the following plan: 

















FIRST. Look care- 
fully about you for 
families where The 
Companion is not 
taken, but where you 
think the paper ought 
to be taken. 


SECOND. Send us 
the names of at least 
three of such families. 
ON OUR PART we 
will send to each of 
these families copies 
of The Companion 
and descriptive litera- 
ture, which will make 















| y 
the ceiling, leaving an entirely unobstructed | GF 
passage. Being carefully counterbalanced, the | ~ 2 
leaves require but slight force to move them. 4258 
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“Take -Down” Steamboat.—Every | %\) 
sportsman has long been familiar with , 
the advantages of ‘‘take-dlown’’ guns and rifles. 
The United States War Department now pos- 
sesses a small steamboat constructed on a some- 
what similar principle. It is 80 feet long, has 
a displacement of 72 tons, and is capable of a 
speed of 11 knots. It is divided into five sec- 
tions, which can be quickly knocked apart for 
transportation and reassembled in the water 
without the assistance of divers. It is made 
entirely of steel, with a flat-bottomed hull which 
draws three and a half feet of water. When 
the deck is in place the sections are tightly 
locked together, each being in itself water-tight. 











| peer a Warnings.—One of the latest util- 
izations of wireless telegraphy at sea is in 
sending from ship to ship warnings of the 
presence of icebergs. A steamer discovering a 
fleet of bergs lying in the transatlantic traffic 
lanes can immediately transmit electric signals 















to a distance of 50 or 100 miles ahead and x D4 

behind, thereby informing other vessels that| #% it easy for you to se- 
may be approaching the dangerous region. oY 

On a recent trip to New York the Kaiser a cure one or more of 





in her track from the Teutonic, which was 60 | 

miles away. The Teutonic also repeated a | * 
warning received from the Caronia of the | 
existence of another fleet of bergs farther along 


the course. 


Wilhelm IT was thus warned of icebergs lying | £o 
aN 


these families as sub- 
scribers to the paper. 
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se explore the Indian Ocean.—One of 
the most successful methods of advancing 
a knowledge of the earth and its living creatures 
in modern times has been the sending out, under 
government auspices, of marine expeditions like 
the celebrated cruise of the Challenger. This 
year a British expedition of this kind, starting | + 
from Colombo, Ceylon, in H. M. 8. Sealark, 
is to explore the central and western parts of 
the Indian Ocean, which were not visited by 
the Challenger. The biology and oceanography 
of the region between India and Madagascar 
are to be thoroughly investigated, and as this 
is a very interesting part of the sea, containing 
curious groups of islands and atolls, highly im- 
portant results are expected from the explora- 
tion. - 
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As a Special Inducement. 


As a Special Inducement for you to work during the summer, we 
make the following attractive Offer. If by following the plan you 
secure one new subscriber to The Companion on or before October 1, 
1905, we will send you a valuable picture in addition to the premium 
you may choose according to the Offers made by us in our last October 
20th List. This spirited picture is now on the press, and will be ready 
for delivery in about two weeks. Its value is $1.00. The original of 
this picture, life size, created a great sensation at the Centennial Exhi- 
bition in Philadelphia in 1876, where in Memorial Hall it was con- 
Stantly surrounded by enthusiastic visitors. At the close of the 
exhibition the picture made a triumphal tour through various states. 

We will send you a full detailed description of this picture, 
together with a miniature cut of the same, when you send us your 
list of three prospective subscribers. We will also send you Our Guide, 
which shows some of the best ways of getting new subscriptions. 























Bigg ngto sey Seeing.—In a recent discus- 
sion before the Royal Society in London of 
the phenomenon of ‘‘trichromic vision,’’ the case 
was described of Prof. J. J. Thomson, known 
for his researches in electrical science. When| % 
looking at the bright spectrum of sunlight, 
Professor Thomson sees only three colors—red, 
green and violet. For him there is no definite 
color in that part of the spectrum which appears 
to persons with normal vision pure blue. He | 
can distinguish nothing of the nature of pure | =~ 
yellow in the spectrum. Reddish green would 
describe the orange and yellow parts and green- 
ish violet the blue parts as he sees them. In | + 
testing with colored yarns two wools changed | § 
color to him when contrasted, although a | ‘ 
normal-sighted person saw no difference. These | 
facts show how different our favorite colors 
ihnay possibly appear to some of our friends. 
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ecretary Hay’s Successor. —The Presi- 

dent appointed Hon. Elihu Root of New 
York to succeed Mr. Hay as Secretary of State. 

______--. Mr. Root is 60 years old. 
|| He is one of the leaders 
of the New York bar. 
| In February, 1904, he re- 
signed the office of Secre- 
| tary of War, which he had 
filled with signal ability 
in the Cabinets of Presi- 
dent McKinley and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt from 
August 1, 1899, in order 
that he might resume the 








SECRETARY ROOT. 








——— practice of his profession. 
His acceptance of the new office involves a large 
pecuniary sacrifice. ri 


ace Envoys.—Baron Komura and his 

suite sailed from Yokohama for Seattle, 
July 8th. The Emperor received them in fare- 
well audience on the 6th, and communicating 
to them his acceptance of the invitation of the 
President of the United States, personally 
charged them with the mission of negotiating 
and concluding peace on a durable basis. —— 
The Tsar, July 13th, appointed Mr. Witte, 
president of the committee of ministers, as chief 
Russian plenipotentiary in the peace confer- 
ence, in place of Mr. Muravieff, who was his 
first selection. Mr. Muravieff’s ill health is 
assigned as the reason for his displacement; but 
it is generally believed that the real cause is 
his identification with the war party, and in 
particular an injudicious address which he 


made to a tribunal of arbitration at The Hague, | 
at the outbreak of the war, in which he de- | 


nounced the course of Japan. Mr. Witte, on 
the other hand, was one of the most earnest 
advocates of pacific measures, and his appoint- 
ment, it is believed, greatly improves the pros- 
pects of peace. Ps 
——_ seized by the Japanese.— 
Under cover of a strong fleet, the Japanese 
landed troops on the Island of Sakhalin, July 
sth, and with slight resistance, took possession 
of the chief towns on the island. The incident 
marks the first entry of the Japanese upon 
Russian territory. 
is one of the Japanese group, and the southern 
part of it belonged to Japan until 1875, when 


it was reluctantly ceded to Russia, in exchange | 


for some of the Kurile Islands. 


nother Assassination.— Major-General 
Count Shuvaloff, prefect of police at 


Moscow, was assassinated July 11th, while | 


receiving petitions. One of the petitioners fired 

five times at the prefect, who fell dead. The 

assassin was arrested. Count Shuvaloff was 

about, 40 years old, and was regarded as of 

the best type of Russian officials. The crime, 

it is believed, was purely of a political character. 
& 


‘ ~ Black Sea Mutiny.—The crews of 
the Russian battle-ship Kniaz Potemkin 
and an attendant torpedo-buat surrendered to 
the Roumanian authorities at the port of 
Kustenji, July 8th. The surrender was made 
on condition that the crews be treated as foreign 
deserters, and allowed their freedom on any 
frontier they might choose. Later the vessels, 
which had been seriously damaged by their 
crews, were turned over to the Russian admiral. 


Se 

iscontent in the Russian Army.— 
The mutiny in the Black Sea fleet and 

the lesser demonstrations at Libau and Kron- 
stadt suggested grave doubts of the effectiveness 
of what remains of the Russian navy. Recent 
occurrences suggest a similar doubt as to whether 
the Russian army can be depended upon in 
emergencies, especially those arising from inter- 
nal agitations. July 15th it was reported that 
-the men of a sapper regiment near Tiflis had 
risen and killed all their officers. Earlier in 
the month there were reports that the disci- 
plinary battalion at Kherson had refused to obey 
orders ; that several officers in the Manchurian 
army had been sentenced to death for circulating 
seditious literature among their men; that there 
had been mutinous demonstrations among four 
grenadier regiments at Moscow; that troops at 
Libau, when ordered to fire upon the naval 
mutineers, had fired instead upon their own 
officers ; and that there had been mutinies among 
Russian troops at Warsaw and at Lodz, in 
Poland. 
may not all have been well founded, but, taken 
together, they point to the existence of dangerous 

conditions. ™ 


& 


“Teaks” in Crop Reports. — Advance 

information regarding the crop estimates 
of the Department of Agriculture is of great 
value to speculators, as it enables them to buy 


and sell on the basis of facts not generally | | 
There have frequently been intima- || 


known. 
tions that officials in the department were in 
collusion with outsiders, and sold to them ‘‘tips’’ 
as to the condition of the crops. Suspicion 
was aroused by the course of the market just 


The island, geographically, | 


These reports were fragmentary, and | 


prior to the publication of the June cotton 
report, and Secretary Wilson, on complaint of 
the Southern Cotton Association, made an | 
| investigation, and dismissed an associate statis- 
|tician of the department for selling vance 
| information to speculators. 

& 


Co and Sweden.—lIn view of the | 
relations between Sweden and Norway, | 
considerable curiosity has been awakened by | 





| recent demonstrations of friendship between the 
| German Emperor and King Oscar. The Em-° 
| peror had an interview with the King at Gefle, 
July 13th, and the next day paid him the com- | 
pliment of appointing him a grand admiral in | 
the German navy. At about the same time 
arrangements were made for a great German 
naval demonstration in Swedish waters, in 
which 18 battle-ships, 8 cruisers and a torpedo- 
| boat squadron participated. 
New Australian Ministry.—The Reid 
| government in Australia has been defeated 
| in parliament by a majority of 18, and has been | 
succeeded by a new ministry, headed by Mr. 
Deakin. Mr. Deakin was a member of the 
Reid ministry, but broke with it on the question | 
| of protection, and it was his defection and that 
| of his followers which put the government in a 
minority. Mr. Deakin has joined forces with 
| the Labor party, and his ministry is to be pro- | 
| tectionist, with a program which includes agri- | 
| cultural and iron bounties and preferential trade. | 


& 


Seed ting Year.—The foreign 
trade statistics of the United States for the 
fiscal year which closed with June 30th show 
transactions which exceed all records, both as 
to imports and exports. The imports amounted, 
}in round figures, to $1,117,000,000, of which 
goods to the value of $60.,000,000 paid duty 
and $517,000,000 came in free. The total was 
| $126,000, 000 larger than in 1904, and $92,000,000 
| larger than the highest previous record, that 
of 1903. The exports for the first time passed | 
the billion and a half mark—amounting to | 
$1,518, 000,000. 





& 


he Teamsters’ Strike at Chicago ended 

July 20th, in the unconditional submission 
| of the strikers. The strike lasted 133 days, and 
| was one of the most disastrous and costly in the 
history of the city. 


& 


ie Representation.—One of the meas- 
ures foreshadowed in King Edward’s speech 
at the opening of the present session of the 
British Parliament was a bill for the redistri- 
| bution of seats, with a view to removing existing 
| inequalities of representation. Mr. Balfour in- 
troduced the bill in the second week of July, 
and proposed that it be carried through under 
closure. But the Irish members, who would 
have lost 22 seats under the provisions of the 
bill, protested against this action; and the 
Speaker sustained them so far as to rule that 
the bill was open to debate, clause by clause. 
Mr. Balfour therefore withdrew it, and promised | 
to proceed with it at the next session. July | 
20th, on a motion to reduce the membership of | 
the Irish Land Commission, the ministry was 
defeated by a majority of three. 

* 
H ungarian Politics are again approaching 

a serious crisis. The existing ministry, 

headed by Baron Fejervary, is opposed by a| 
considerable majority in parliament, and it is | 
impossible for it to govern by ordinary methods. | 
When the parliament met in June, Baron Fejer- 
vary attempted to forestall a vote of lack of 
contidence by reading a royal message proroguing 
parliament before any business was undertaken ; 
but this proceeding Jed to disorderly scenes, and | 
the adoption of a resolution protesting against 
the prorogation as unconstitutional. July 18th 
the coalition majority of the lower house of par- 
liament took the extraordinary course of pub- 
| lishing a manifesto, urging all good citizens 
| to refrain from paying taxes, rendering military 
| Service, or otherwise obeying the mandates of 
| the government. - 








ecent Deaths.—Arthur Latham Perry, | 
| professor of political economy at Williams | 
College from 1853 to 1891, professor emeritus | 
since 1891, and -author of widely used text- | 
books in his department, died July 9th, aged 
75 years. —-Edward Stickney Wood, professor 
of chemistry in the Harvard Medical School | 
: — =) since 1876, and distin- | 
| guished as an expert in 
| the examination of haman | 
| blood, died July 11th, aged 
| 59.— Gen. Wilmon W. | 
| Blackmar, commander-in- | 
| chief of the Grand Army | 
of the Republic, died July 
| 16th, aged 64. He wasa 
captain of cavalry under 
General Custer in the Civil 
Gen. W. W. Brackman. || War, and gained promotion 
| Reneeeeem= —!to that rank by distin- 
| guished gallantry in the Battle of Five Forks, 
| for which he also received a medal of honor. 






































THE TEACHER’S PROBLEM. 


A Book for Teachers 
and Parents. 


A Sample Copy for 9 cents in stamps. 








—— 
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A few months since The 
Youth’s Companion made 
the following announce- 
ment to the public-school 
teachers of the U.S.: 


A CARD. 


The Youth’s Companion 
wishes to collect the ex- 
periences of many teach- 
ers throughout the country. 
These experiences, we be- 
lieve, are common, yet of 
great significance. Letan 
example describe what'we 
have in mind. 

There is, perhaps, in 
your school a boy or gir!, 
by no means deficient in 
intelligence, but frequently 
in trouble. There is some 
weakness of character, 
positive or negative, which 
is always working to the 
disadvantage of this pupil and your school at large. 
truth, a propensity to mischief or turbulence, a spirit of persecution or dis- 
obedience—something which, in spite of all the pupil may learn out of books, 
will, if unchecked, prevent the attainment of true manhood or womanhood. 

In some crisis of this pupil’s school life you have perhaps been able to 
turn him or her from the dangerous course hitherto pursued. You may 





CHARACTER-BUILDING 


It may be a lack of 


have appealed successfully to a 
latent 
honor; you may have imposed, 


sense of generosity or 
wisely, a responsibility which has 
touched the 
activity. In any one of the many 
given this 
pupil a new and uplifting hold 


better nature to 


ways you may have 


upon life and conduct. 

it is possible, moreover, that 
this good work, through example 
and suggestion, has extended it- 
self to others, even to improving 
the tone of the entire school. 

It is of such cases that we wish 
to hear. Will you not describe 
the circumstances and results of 
Let the story be brief 
and simple. The 
teacher can be a mighty moral force for character-building in this vast - 





“For throwing a slate at me.” 


any experience of this sort which you have had? 
Every true life must be guided by moral principle. 


army of our future citizenship, and itis to aid in this movement that The 
Companion asks the co-operation of those whose daily life is helping to 
solve the problem of a well-rounded education. 

We hope for a very general response to this request, and we trust that 
by bringing together many helpful instances, it will accomplish some defi- 
nite good for the important cause of moral education in the public schools. 

It is our purpose to select from these “personal experiences” incidents 
which will be most suggestive and helpful to other teachers. They will be 


published by us in booklet form. 








THE BOOK IS NOW READY. 


The responses to our invitations have been many. From 
these we have selected suggestive and interesting expe- 
riences, which we have just published. The book is at- 
tractive, and will not only be helpful to teachers, but 
equally helpful to parents. Hon. 
Charles R. Skinner, for many years 
State Superintendent of Education 
for New York, writes, “The Teach- 
er’s Problem should be in the hands 
of every school-teacher who has a 
heart.” 

Read it yourself, and then put it 
into the hands of the one who 
teaches your children. 

The Teacher's Problem is intense- 
ly interesting. No one can read it without being inspired to better and 
more loving service to the littke ones under their care and training. 


“Is it the hand, Bert?" 


A sample copy will be sent to any address, post-paid, for 
only 9 cents in stamps. Address, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Educational Dept., BOSTON, MASS. 



























THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 


weekly paper for all the family. It 

iption price is $1.75 a year,in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
eured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals, Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





CONTUSION OF THE KNEE. 


he knee is the largest 

and the most compli- 
eated in structure of all 
the joints, and by its ex- 
posed position it is more 
liable than any other to 
injury. Owing chiefly to 
its peculiar construction, 
inflammation of the entire 
joint is often excited by an apparently trivial blow 
or bruise, and this is sometimes followed by more 
or less protracted impairment of function. Prompt 
and careful treatment of all such injuries is there- 
fore important. 

After inflammation has been excited, the saclike 
“synovial” membrane soon becomes distended 
with fluid and the joint is consequently extremely 
sensitive to touch and exquisitely painful on 
motion. In a person affected with tuberculosis 





or of a strong tuberculous tendency, and occasion- | 


ally in one not having a reeognizable predisposi- 
tion, the inflammation may become suppurative. 
The joint must then be opened, and the result in 
many cases is permanent rigidity of the limb. 

In a child it is often difficult at the beginning to 
determine the real nature of the condition, for the 
receipt of injury is generally somewhat problem- 
atical and the excessive swelling of the joint 
increases the uncertainty of the diagnosis. 

The most important element in the treatment of 
knee-joint injuries is rest—complete rest, so far 
as the knee is concerned. But whether this shall 
be secured by confining the injured person to his 
bed or by encasing the limb in a plaster of Paris 
dressing, must be determined by the surgeon. 
Omission of the splint is sometimes desirable in 
order to leave the joint more accessible for apply- 
ing hot, cold or moist dressings. 

The immediate application of cold in the form 


of an ice-bag or a folded towel wrung out of | 
| 
sometimes | 


ice-water and frequently renewed, 
prevents the occurrence of inflammation; hot 
applications are generally reserved for the treat- 
ment of the inflammatory stage. In applying 
cold, the ice-bag must not be allowed to remain 
too long without removal, and salt must never be 
mingled with the ice, for in that way the skin can 
be quickly frozen. 


The greatest caution is to be exercised in freeing | 


the limb from restraint after the swelling and 
tenderness have subsided. Moderate exercise is 
beneficial, when the proper time arrives, but a 
slight excess is highly injurious. The weight of 
the body must not be put upon the joint so long as 
there is a possibility of inducing a recurrence of 
the inflammation. The descent of a single flight 
of stairs may undo the improvement of a month, 
and much time may be required to regain what 
is thus lost. 

* & 


FORETELLING THE FLOODS. 


he services rendered by the Weather Bureau | 


to the people of the United States are almost 
numberless. 
fair or cloudy weather, but the storm warnings 
along the coasts, the frost warnings in the fruit 


and vegetable belts, crop bulletins and a multitude | 


of other activities,-says Mr. Gilbert H. Gros- 
venor in the Century Magazine, add to the value 
of the service. But in none of its features is it 
more exact or, at times, more dramatic, than in 
its prediction of floods in the larger rivers. 


By long experience and close calculation the | 


weather-man has learned to read the symptoms 
predicting a rise or fall as accurately as a physician 
can count the heart-beats of his patient with his 
finger on his pulse. He has posted hundreds of 


rain-gages in the land which feeds each river, and | 


they, like sentinels, tell him the exact number of 
inches of rain that have fallen. 

To find the amount of water that will pour into 
the river is then simply a matter of arithmetic, as 
the weather expert knows the number of square 
niles drained by each river. He knows how 
much water the channel can carry in a given time 
as nicely as his wife knows the contents of a tea- 
cup. He knows the strong points and the weak 
points of the river banks, so that if the skies send 
more rain than the channel can earry he can 
predict where the river will overtop or burst its 
banks and drown the cattle or flood the streets. 

In 1903, twenty-eight days in advance of its 


coming, the forecaster at Washington predicted | 


the time of arrival of the crest of the flood wave 
at New Orleans, and warned the people of that 
city to prepare for a height of twenty-one feet. 
The warning was taken at full value, the levee in 


Its sub- | 


Not only the daily predictions of | 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





height by the addition of piles of sand-bags backed 
| with an earthen embankment, and in places b 

wooden protection, and at the day he had prophe- 
| sied the water (decreased slightly by a crevasse 
| above town) rose to a height of twenty feet and 
seven inches—a height which, but for the protec- 
| tion of the temporary levee, would have flooded 
at least a portion of the city, and would have 
| caused enormous loss. Yet the immense ocean of 
| water which caused the trouble had fallen over a 
territory six times the size of New York State, 
and the flood had travelled one thousand miles to 
reach New Orleans. 

Cairo, near the start of the flood, had four days’ 
notice of a fifty-foot rise, and Memphis had seven 
days to prepare for forty feet. 

Overflows were not averted, but endangered 
property was removed to safer ground. Millions 
of dollars were saved, most of it to people who 
could ill afford to lose. 

The remarkable accuracy of the prediction is 
perhaps even more strongly apparent when one 
recalls that at the time there were floods in every 
principal tributary of the lower Mississippi, so 


of water as it descended the channel, instead of 
on its steady diminution through elongation, as is 
usual, 

& 


A WARNING SHOT. 


ne of the strange incidents of war, especially 
during a state of siege, is the friendly rela- 


& 


O 


At one moment the soldiers of the opposing armies 
will be chatting sociably and exchanging favors, 
the next—shooting each other down as deadly 
foes. A little incident told by Mr. Ripley in his 
“Story of Company F,” gives a glimpse of a genial 
interlude in the grim Civil War. 


During the siege of Petersburg, it was the 
custom for the —— pickets to grant tempo- 
rary truces for the purpose of preparing food. 
Half an hour, perhaps, would be agreed upon, 
and its limit would be scrupulously observed 
when “time” was called. Then every man would 
hurry under cover. 
| On one oceasion a Confederate was slow to 
respond to the warning. He, to all appearances, 
| did not realize that he was in sight. While the 
others hurried to their posts, he sat quietly blowing 
his coffee and munching his hardtack. Fortu- 
nately for him he was in plain sight of a sentinel 

| less bloodthirsty than some. This man thought it 
only fair to give him farther warning. 

“TI say, Johnny,” he shouted, “time’s up! Get 
| into your hole!” 

-_ 1 right,” replied “Johnny,” still blowing his 
cotee. 

“Just hold that cup stilla minute and I’ll show 
| you whether it’s all right or not!” shouted the 
sharpshooter. R 

The Confederate began to suspect that he was 
| in fact visible, and he held his ~ still for an 
| instant as he looked up and round. his afforded 
| the desired opportunity for the sharpshooter. 
| With a well-sent bullet he knocked the cup clean 
| out of the owner’s hand. With sudden agility the 

surprised Confederate made haste to disappear, 
amid the jeers and laughter of both lines of 
| pickets. 





* & 


HE HAD HAD EXPERIENCE. 


| here are many touches of nature which make 
“the whole world kin.” That the little street 
| gamin is affected by the same temptations and is 
| conscious of the same weaknesses that influence 
some presumably wiser people is shown by an 
anecdote told by a contributor to the Atlantic. 


It was early autumn, and I was going through a 
city street, carryinga large and beautifully colored 
Wranch of leaves. A small, dirty street boy stopped 
me with: 

“Oh, give me one!” The look on the little chap’s 
face was unmistakably appreciative. 

I picked out the very smallest leaf, feeling 
SueerNy shabby all the time, and gave it to the 
poy. 

“IT know I’m being terribly stingy,” I said. 

“Never mind,” replied the little fellow, in a 
| big, masculine sort of a way. “I know just how 
you feel.” 


BREAKING IT GENTLY. 


‘0 illustrate a point of statecraft which need not 
be raised here, Sir Henry Canipbell-Banner- 

| man has been telling his constituents a story of a 
| small boy who went to his mama and asked her 


| to lend him a pencil. 


| table. Why don’t you use that instead of a pencil?” 
; Clarence hesitated for a moment. 
“Don’t you think, mama,” he said at length, 

“that the Times is a very useful paper?” 

“Of course I do,” answered mama ; “but what —” 

“Well, you see,’ the little lad explained, “I 
want a pencil to write to the editor and ask him 
what'll take ink stains out of a carpet.” 


& 


& 


NEEDED ASSISTANCE. 


‘o a New Englander the sight of what some 
Western people consider almost a mountain 
is one that moves him to irritation. 


“Where you going, Cyrus?” demanded Mrs. 
| Pole, as her husband, who had returned from his 
| Western pearney only an hour before, after a 
| month’s absence, moved toward the back door. 
“I’m not a-going anywheres,” said Mr. Pole, 
| Sharply; “but if you’d been where they call a 
‘thank-ye-ma’am’ a hill, and a good-sized hummock 
a mountain, I guess you’d like to take a look up 
at the blueberry pasture and get your mind kind 
0’ straightened Sut 
e& & 


NO CHANCE FOR ATTACHMENT. 


gerne bashfulness is no joke to the person 
who suffers from it. Sueha person was Jared 
Philpot. Half a dozen times in his life he had 
wanted to marry somebody, but could never 
summon the courage to say so, and he had become 
a middle-aged bachelor and “Uncle Jared” to a 
large collection of nieces and nephews. 


“Uncle,” one of these youthful relatives asked 
him one day, “how does it ey that you have 
’ 


o 


never taken a ‘rib’ unto yourse] 
“What would be the use, child?” sighed Uncle 
“T haven’t any backbone.” 


Jared. 


the commercial part of the city was increased “/ 


that the weather-man had to calculate on the | 
continual enlargement of the outflowing volume | 


tions which exist between enemies when off duty. | 


“But,” said the mother, “I left a pen and ink | 
| for you to do your lessons with on the nursery | 


SOFT WHITE HANDS 
In One Night by the Use of Cuticura 
Soap and Cuticura 
Ointment. 
Soak the hands on retiring in a strong, hot, creamy 
lather of Cuticura Soap. Dry, and anoint freely with 
Cuticura Ointment, the great skin cure, and purestand 
sweetest of emollients. Wear old gloves or bandage 
lightly in old, soft cotton or linen. For preserving, 
purifying and beautifying the hands, for removing 
redness, roughness and irritations, for rashes and 
| , With shapel nails, this treatment works 
wonders, frequently curing in a single night. [Adr. 








| FOR HOME-MADE GARMENTS 
2 fu the fabrics made only by the 
King Philip Mill 
JAIN Pp S 
A FEW OF THEM BEING 
No. 200 Long Cloth No. 2611 Nainsook 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth King Philip Cambric 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 
Refuse the “ just as good ” and insist upon having the 


KING PHILIP MILLS FABRICS. 


Prophylactic 
Tooth Brush. 


Teeth are intended to last through 
life, but they will not unless 
cleaned regularly and — we 
The Prophylactic Brush with 
bristles arranged in irregular 
tufts cleans between and back 
of the teeth and prevents 
secretdecay. Curved to fit the 
mouth; pleasant to use. 


Adults’ . . 35c. 
Youths’. . 25c. 
Children’s 25c. 
Always sold ina yellow box. 
Dealers or by Mail. 
Get “Tooth Truths” and 


know more about teeth 
and their care. Sent FREE. 


FLORENCE MFG. CO., 


159 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 

































DO YOU KNOW THAT 


“Roof Secak’? 


will add at least ten years to the life 
of a new or an old leaky SHINGLE, 
TIN or FELT roof? 

“Roof Seak is a heavy rubber- 
like weatherproof liquid cement made 
in Black, Medium and Dark Maroon, 
Medium and Dark Green. One coat 


7 will make an old porous, leaky roof 


water-tight, and this one coat is equal 
in thickness to three coats of pure 
linseed oil paint and is far superior in 
durability. Does not crack in the 
coldest weather or soften under high- 
est heat. A boy can apply it. Imparts 
‘no taste to water. Highly fireproof. 


| Roof Seak stops the rusting process on 


tin or iron, or warping and rotting in shingles. 


Roof Sea is not only suitable for roof 
| protection, but is the best liquid protection pos- 

sible to make for tin, iron or wood, subjected 
| to arctic or tropical weather or to heat, brine 
| or acid or for electrical insulation. 


Roof Seak wants your order—if your 
| dealer does not carry it, we will fill your order 
| direct. Price east of Colorado in one gallon 
cans, $1 per gallon; in three, five and ten gallon 
| kits, 75c. per gallon. Freight prepaid 500 miles 
| from New York or Chicago on five gallons. 
| 3000 miles on ten gallons or more—slightly 
| higher f. 0. b. distributing points beyond. 


of Keak, arise mics as 


on request. It is 
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154 Fulton 8t., Chicago. 
pw 81 Warren St., New York. 
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BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms and Sup- 
plies. Lyon & Healy’s “Own Make” In- 
struments are used by the greatest 
artists. Fine Catalogue, 400 illustrations, 
mailed free; it ee Band Music and 
Instructions for Amateur Bands. Cornets from $7.50 
upward. Easy payments accepted. ‘ 


LYON & HEALY, southside 
WE WANT AGENTS 


in every town to ride and sell our bicycles. 
y. Finest guaranteed 1905 MO) 


uncture-Proo! $10 fo $2. 
os $7 to $12 


3 to $8 


at half cost, 

We 1P ON APPROVAL and 

EN DAYS TRIAL  o anyone 

without a cent deposit. Write at once for 
Special Offer on sample bicvele. 

TIRES, SUNDRIES, AUTOMOBILES. 

MEAD CYCLE GC@., Dept. C51, CHICAGO. 


The original school. 
to every one. 
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CHICAGO, 
MUSIC HOUSK. 















Instruction by mail adapted 
ized by courts and educators, 


Experienced and competent instructors. Takes 
spare time only. Three courses—Pre ry, 
Business, College. Prepares for practice. Will better 











our and prosp 
in business. Students and 
graduates everywhere. Full 
particulars and spec 

offer free. 
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‘*THE FOOD THAT DIGESTS ITSELP”’ 


457 Majestic Bldg 
Detroit, Mich. 





The New Tuber Food 
FOR INVALIDS AND INFANTS. 


The weakest invalid or in- 
fant can digest and assimilate 
Taro-ena. It “stays down,” 
gives the stomach a rest, is 
very nutritious and strength- 
ening. Babies tease for it, 
ic is so delicious. It never 
makes them colicky or pee- 
vish. They sleep well and 
don’t have summer troubles 
when fed on Yaro-ena. It 
has all the food elements 
necessary to nourish the en- 
tire body; is digested without 
effort ; does not cause drowsi- i 
ness or distress after it has 
been eaten. People who re- 
ject all other food can eat and 
Taro-ena. It is so easy 
to d gest and so completely 
absorbed that it is being 
served in the best hospitals 

receding and following crit- 
cal operations where the 
patient must be nourished 
without any tax upon his 
enfeebled system. 

Taro-ena is cooked, un- 
sweetened Hawaiian taro 
meal--nothing added, nothing 
taken away. Kegular size 50c., large $1.00, hospital 
size $3.00 at drug stores, or by mail, prepaid. 

Enough for four meals, 
FREE SAMPLE including an interesting 
book about Taro-ena, will be forwarded, prepaid, pro- 
viding 10 cents is sent to pay for packing and mailing. 
TARO FOOD CO., BOX Y, DANBURY, CONN. 



















‘* These two I use daily.”’ 


ARNICA 
Tooth 
Soap 


Is antiseptic; , 
preserves while it 

beautifies. No a 
spilling or wast- 
ing; convenient 
and economical. 


25 Cents 
At all Druggists 


STRONG'S 
Arnica Jelly (carvoiatea) 


Keeps the skin free from roughness 
and pimples. Nothing better for 
sunburn or chapping; also for cuts, 
bruises, burns and all eruptions. 
Keeps the skin soft, smooth and del- 
icate. The collapsable metal tube is 
convenient and unbreakable. 

Take it with you wherever you go. 
It your druggist hasn't 1t~—Send to us. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents. 


C, H, STRONG & CO. 
CHICAGO 







































the happy possessor of a NEW HOME 
SEWING MACHINE. 
and is so perfectly adapted to every kind of 
work that you can do practically everything, 
including basting with your Sewing Machine. 


Write us and let us tell you all about it. 





NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass. 


= \ 4 School 
ceil Time Is 
Coming 


and this calls for 
an overhauling of 
the children’s clothes. 
Those that are not worn 
out are usually outgrown, 

so that the average mother 
has to face quite a job of 
sewing for the little people 
at this time of year, but this 
does not worry the woman who is 











It runs so lightly 









































